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CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


It is not too much to say of this book * that, ini its out- 
ward appearance, it is the most beautiful specimen of the 
book-maker’s art which this country has yet produced. It 
compares favorably, not only in its sumptuous type and ele- 
gant paper, but in every respect with the most beautiful 
English books. So much for externals. It is a matter of 
much greater importance that the substance of a book 
should be fit and beautiful than that its outward form 
should be. It is not too much to say of the substance of 
this book that it is worthy of the book-maker’s finest art. 
A meaner body would not have been appropriate. Now, it 
is as if the body of the book had been generated by its soul. 

“ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 

Some eighteen years ago, in a course of lectures delivered 

by Mr. Norton in Cambridge, there was one upon “ Church- 


* Historical Studies of Church-Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, Siena, and 
Florence, By Charles Eliot Norton. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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Building in the Middle Ages”; and we well remember our 
impression at the time. It was that the lecture was the 
fruit of long and careful study of the subject in hand, of 
a mind saturated with knowledge and appreciation of its 
chosen theme. But many years have passed since then, and 
not one of them without some increment of knowledge and 
appreciation ; and now at length we have the fair result. 
In these days of hasty authorship, there is something very 
noble and beautiful to us in this reserve. But,if we had 
had no knowledge that this subject had been so long in Mr. 
Norton’s mind, the book itself would have convinced us 
that it came of many years of quiet brooding. There is 
everywhere the accent of a man who speaks out of the ful- 
ness of his knowledge, and whose admiration for the forms 
of medieval architecture is too simple and sincere to per- 
mit him to indulge in any feeble rhapsodies or violent excla- 
mations. 

Mr. Norton’s volume is divided into one general and five 
special chapters. Of the special chapters, the first is con- 
fined to St. Mark’s, Venice: the others are in pairs, the first 
pair treating of the Cathedral of Siena, the second of the 
great Florentine Duomo, St. Mary of the Flower. The 
opening chapter is an introduction to the special studies that 
succeed it. It places vividly before us the state of Europe 
during the centuries that immediately succeeded the fall of 
the Roman Empire. The universal degradation showed itself 
in nothing more distinctly than in the decline of all the arts 
of expression. The efforts of Charlemagne made only a tem- 
porary ripple on the surface of the stagnant and malarious 
calm. Only in Rome and Ravenna were there any symp- 
toms of vitality; and Rome destroyed the works of classic 
art more rapidly with one hand than she imitated them with 
the other, while Ravenna took with passive admiration those 
treasures of the East which her relation to Constantinople 
put within her reach. When the year 1000 came and went, 
and still the earth turned on its soft axis as quietly as ever, 
men drew a longer breath, and felt as if another lease of life 
were granted them. Before this, in constant expectation of 
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the final breaking-up of the existing order, men might well 
say 
“Ts this a time to plant and build?” 

But even before the conclusion of the tenth century there 
were not wanting signs of awakening energy. The sense of 
national life began to dawn, and the great nationalities of 
modern Europe to show their lines of demarcation; while, 
at the same time, various causes operated together to unite 
the countries that were being differentiated from each other 
into a closer moral unity than they had ever before enjoyed. 
Enumerating these causes in the order of their importance, 
Mr. Norton places Christianity first. The Christian Church 
imposed upon all men a common rule of life, encouraged 
them with common hopes, affrighted them with common 
fears, and claimed from them a universal obedience. More- 
over, by making Rome the capital of the ancient Empire, 
the chief seat of her authority, Christianity secured for 
herself the prestige of venerable associations. The Holy 
Roman Empire was another unifying force. Even as an 
ideal institution, it was of vast importance in shaping the 
political theories of the Middle Ages. It associated men of 
diverse race and speech in a common political life. A body 
of legal principles and political conceptions inherited from 
the system of Roman law was another bond of union. In- 
creasing security of life and property, encouraging manu- 
factures and commercial exchange among the growing 
towns, contributed to the same result. So did the complete- 
ness of the ruin of the former civilization. “The very 
equality of ignorance tended to produce equality of senti- 
ment.” 

The establishment of an informal commonwealth of relig- 
ion, law, and intellectual life, resulted from these unifying 
tendencies,— the distinguishing feature of the modern from 
the ancient world,— and the art of architecture, as developed 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, was the most 
characteristic expression of this informal, vague community 
of interests and aspirations. All the differences here are of 
detail. The underlying motives that inspired the builders, 
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and the principles that guided them in the construction of 
their buildings, are everywhere the same. Mr. Norton 
develops an interesting and suggestive parallel between 
the Romance languages and that Romanesque architecture 
which marked the dawn of a new period of architectural 
activity. As the Romance languages were not degraded 
ancient languages, but each a new language with qualities 
and advantages peculiar to itself, so the Romanesque archi- 
tecture was not a corruption of the ancient Roman, but a 
new architecture, related to the old, much as the Italian of 
Dante was related to the Latin of Virgil. 

Mr. Norton takes the year 1000 as a convenient starting- 
point in the new activity. From this time onward there is 
no break in the line of development, which culminates in 
the splendors of Amiens and Chartres. Religion and local 
affection and pride were the two motives that originally 
inspired the church-builders of these centuries to engage in 
their great works, and achieve their glorious triumphs. 
To these motives, a third, the love of beauty for its own 
sake, was eventually added. “Men had begun to feel anew 
the pleasantness of the world,—to take fresh delight in the 
flowers of the field in the song of birds, in the grace of the 
body, and the charm of human expression, in the splendor 
of colors and the play of lights and shadows, in the harmo- 
nies and contrasts of line, in symmetries of form.” It is not 
strange that the religious motive was so powerful, when we 
consider the part religion played in medieval life. In the 
midst of general disintegration, the Church presented an 
aspect of confidence and security. In the midst of wars and 
tumults, she offered in the seclusion of her monasteries a 
haven of peace. The prevalence of crime gave to the dogma 
of man’s natural depravity a terrible appearance of reality. 
The Church offered herself as a purifier through the medium 
of her sacraments; and the intellectual ability of the time 
was not sufficient to perceive the hollowness of her claim, 
especially as she was careful not to confound the official 
character of her servants with their moral character, which 
was not infrequently infamous. Again, it would be hard 
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to overrate the actual services of the regular and secular 
clergy, as mediators between the lawlessness and cruelty of 
the feudal masters and their degraded and miserable serfs. 
It was not strange therefore that, when, with the new 
sense of permanence and security, the arts of expression 
entered on a career of new and bold activity, this activity 
displayed itself in the building of churches and monasteries 
more vigorously than in any other way. The wealth of the 
monasteries, originating in the well-directed culture of their 
immense estates,—the Church owned nearly one-half of 
England and as much of Germany and France! — and, 
swollen by the magnificent donations and bequests with 
which the rich had purchased for themselves the privileges 
and exemptions of the Church, was the original building- 
fund which enabled the monastic orders to enter on the 
construction .of abbeys and churches of a wholly different 
character from those with which they had been contented 
hitherto, and more in keeping with their stupendous influ- 
ence in the direction of the world’s affairs. The example 
set by the regular clergy was followed by their secular 
brethren without delay. In Germany, especially, where the 
more powerful bishops had much the character of indepen-. 
dent princes, their efforts, seconded by those of the emperors, 
resulted, during the first half of the eleventh century, in a 
remarkable activity. As representative of the spirit of the 
age, Mr. Norton repeats the story, which may not, he thinks, 
be true, that three of the mightiest churches of the time 
were begun in the same city on the same day, the Emperor 
Conrad II. officiating at the laying of the different corner- 
stones. 

_ The special chapters in Mr. Norton’s book are all con- 
firmatory of the position taken in the introductory chapter, 
that the conditions of church-building in Italy were quite 
dissimilar to those in other parts of Europe. The Church 
had not played such an engrossing part in Italy as elsewhere. 
Other traditions had united with those of the Church to 
establish the order of society. Moreover, the predominance 
of the Roman over the other sees prevented. the exercise of 
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such episcopal powers as those of the German bishops, and 
the great number of the sees operated in the same direction. 
The religious inspiration was certainly not wanting to the 
church-building of Italy; but it is impossible to read Mr. 
Norton’s chapters upon Venice, Siena, and Florence, and 
not feel that this inspiration was decidedly subordinate in 
every instance to that of civic pride and to the love of 
beauty for its own sake. 

The new feeling for art made itself felt in every depart- 
ment of secular and religious life. “ But it was in the great 
church edifice,” says Mr. Norton, “that many arts were 
united, as in no other work, in a single, joint, and indivisible 
product of their highest energies. From the pavement, rich 
with mosaic of tile or marble, or inlaid with sepulchral slabs 
of those who in life had knelt upon it, up to the cross that 
gleamed on the airy summit of the central spire, each sepa- 
rate feature, instinct with the life of art, contributed to the 
organic unity of the consummate masterpiece of creative 
imagination. Religious enthusiasm, patriotic pride, the 
strongest sentiments of the community, the deepest feelings 
of the individual, found here their most poetic expression.” 

But hardly anything is more remarkable as relating to the 
church-building of the Middle Ages than the scantiness of 
the memorials which have been preserved to us or which 
were originally made of those imposing structures which 
epitomized the civic and religious ardors of the time as did 
no other products of human invention. Their swelling 
domes and fragile spires cast but a faint and evanescent 
shadow on the literature of the times that 


“ saw the stately pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects.” 


_ Of more formal record, the dearth is equally remarkable. 
If Mr. Norton’s pages leave a contrary impression, if they 
seem rich in documentary illustrations of his theme, it is 
because his diligence has been so great, and not because 
his materials were prodigal. He has dug deep for in- 
formation, and his patience has been rewarded with many 
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a golden gleam; but, when he has done his best, we must 
agree with him that the dimness and fragmentariness of 
the record is astonishing. “It would seem,” he says, “as if 
the intensity of the motive of these works interfered with 
attention to the works themselves.” 


“ The conscious stone to beauty grew,” 


while the community was apparently unconscious of the 
interest that posterity would take in the methods of its glo- 
rious art. 

Leaving now Mr. Norton’s general introduction, the clear- 
cut and polished phrases of which we have done much 
injustice to in our rapid condensation, let us consider his 
special studies of Venice and Siena and Florence. The 
reader must not come to these pages expecting to find any 
detailed and technical description of the three great 
churches of these three great cities. Such detailed and 
technical description can be found elsewhere in abundance 
by those who care for it. Mr. Norton’s object is to exhibit 
the different churches in their relation to the civic and 
religious aspects of the times which saw them grow from 
their foundations up to their finished height of grace and 
splendor. He would make those old times live again for us. 
He would have us partakers, through our imagination, of 
those enthusiasms and jealousies and passions which surged 
around the crescent masonry of church and campanile— 
jealousies and passions hotter sometimes than the molten 
bronze which flowed into the plastic model of Ghiberti’s 
“Gates of Paradise.” And he has done this, in so far as 
he could without interrupting the flow of his narrative, by 
bringing us face to face with contemporary documents, 
which, however few, have yielded up to Mr. Norton’s fine 
selective tact many delightful illustrations. He is always 
willing to stand aside and let others speak, or rather to be 
their interpreter; for it must not be imagined that these 
translations of contemporary documents have made them- 
selves so brave and musical. Much balancing of words is 
here, and choosing of the best. “Set in the polished marble 
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of Mr. Norton’s own beautiful style, so softly colored and 
so richly veined, these old mosaics, which he has found and 
daintily embedded here, show with a quaint and fascinating 
beauty. The notes and the appendices furnish additional 
evidence of the thoroughness of his research. The study 
of Venice and St. Mark’s begins with a glowing picture of 
the city, its peculiar history as determined by its peculiar 
situation, and its transformation in the minds of its people 
into an ideal conception on which they lavished infinite ad- 
miration, pride, and love. Born while the Roman Empire 
was drawing its last difficult breath, she may be considered 
the first-born of the modern world, the first and fairest. 
Rising like Venus from the sea-foam, she was beautiful with 
her beauty,— emphatically hers, because it was a warm and 
rich and sensuous beauty always. The austerities of Chris- 
tian art showed their pale blossoms here more sparingly 
than on the other side of the lagoons. “First Venetians 
and then Christians,” was as true of her artists as of her 
statesmen. And it was palpably true of these. Not till 
her better days were over were ler politics complicated 
with those of Italy, and she was as independent in her 
ecclesiastical as in her political affairs. “The authority of 
the Pope, revered and acknowledged in all matters of faith, 
was steadily and successfully resisted in all matters that 
pertained to her own domain. She chose her own bishops, 
her priests were her own citizens. She admitted no 
divided claim to allegiance, and would endure no subordina- 
tion of her authority, even in the Church, to that of Rome. 
Her Church was Venetian, and not Roman; and that it was 
so only increased the fervor of her piety.” 

One need not be a prophet td predict that a city of this 
character, the interpeninsular currents of Greece and Italy 
flowing through her canals and leaving their richest stuffs 
and rarest trophies in her palaces and public squares, would 
build a church, in honor of her guardian saint, as unique and 
splendid as herself. Mr. Norton rehearses the legend of St. 
Mark as tenderly as if he believed it,every word. His smile 
is almost imperceptible even when he relates that the relics 
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of St. Mark were smuggled out of Alexandria under the 
cover of a superincumbent mass of pork, by which the Sara- 
cens were literally put on a false scent, less disagreeable, per- 
haps, than that of the relics. The first church of St. Mark 
was burned in August, 976, in an incendiary fire kindled by 
hatred of the Doge Pietro Candiano. A new church was 
soon after begun, but nothing is known of its character, and 
it was probably well-nigh obliterated in the recdnstruc- 
tion of the eleventh century (1042-1094), which resulted in 
the church of St. Mark much as it is to-day. Undoubtedly, 
the church is a medley; but it is such a medley as only 
Venice could have produced. Her genius proved itself in 
the skill which could unite the gifts of Rome and Constan- 
tinople, and hundreds of seemingly incongruous offerings of 
the faithful, brought from near and far, into an harmonious 
whole, that was neither Roman nor Byzantine, but — Vene- 
tian: there is nothing else to call it. The secret of this suc- 
cess, as Mr. Norton reads, lay in “a principle wholly diverse 
from those principles which controlled the builders of 
Gothic structures,—a principle which subordinated the 
effects of pure line and constructive form to those of color. 
The church was designed to afford broad, unbroken masses 
of wall for colored surface-decoration; and the elaborate 
multiplicities of form peculiar to Gothic architecture were 
altogether unattempted. There have been no such colorists 
in architecture as the Venetians.” The finest of the color- 
ing, however, did not come till the erection of a vestibule 
and chapel on the western arm of the Greek cross, which 
was the original plan. With these changes came the facade, 
which is now, after the cluster of cupolas, the most striking 
feature of the exterior of the church. This facade furnished 
the Venetians with a splendid opportunity to express their 
passionate fondness for color, and they improved it to the 
utmost. “And yet,” says Mr. Norton, “it is this unique 
fagade, to which the hand of time has given its last touch 
of beauty in the hue which only years can bestow, that at 
this moment, as these pages are going through the press, is 
threatened with destruction, under the name of restoration.” 
14 
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More recently, Mr. W. J. Stillman, writing to the Wation, 
says that no serious changes are contemplated, and that the 
architect in charge has ample reverence for the building, 
Which nevertheless must be repaired. Unfortunately, he 
does not inform us whether the facade is to be destroyed. 
Its destruction would be restoration of the eleventh-century 
design; but the design of the tenth, if it could be discov- 
ered, might be restored, with hardly less violence to the 
sacredness of historic art. Perhaps Mr. Norton himself 
would not object to the remoyal of the crowd of pinnacles 
and tabernacles, crockets, finials, and canopies of Gothic 
style, which certainly have no congruousness with the 
original design of the church and its simple but imposing 
campanile. 

St. Mark’s was the chapel of the Doges, built and en- 
riched by their munificence as well as by the voluntary 
offerings of innumerable faithful souls and generous citi- 
zens. And, as the chapel of the Doges, it was the scene of 
great civic events, of great assemblages whenever “ enter- 
prises of great pith and moment” were on the tapis. An 
account of one of these great assemblages Mr. Norton re- 
serves for the climax of his chapter, giving it largely in 
the words of Villehardouin, a contemporary chronicler, who 
went to Venice to arrange with the great Doge Dandolo 
for the departure from Venice of the third crusade. The 
story is charmingly told, but the result of so much dignified 
deliberation was poor enough. The crusaders tried their 
strength upon their fellow-Christians, pillaged Constanti- 
nople, and brought back the four bronze horses, which at 
the time were less valued than one of -the arms of St. 
George,—the only army-contractor who was ever sainted,— 
and a part of the skull of John the Baptist, but are now 
among the noblest ornaments of the city of St. Mark’s. 

To pass from Venice to Siena in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is to pass from comparative quiet to the 
fiercest turbulence,— from a city free from the hatreds of the 
Guelf and Ghibelline to one in which they raged with char- 
acteristic fury. And yet these centuries were for Siena 
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centuries of growth and power and conscious dignity and 
pride; and these conditions and these sentiments expressed 
themselves in great works of common interest, of which the 
most conspicuous was the cathedral church, Our Lady of 
the Assumption. Minerva had had her temple on one of 
the hills of the city, a hundred and fifty feet above its pub- 
lic square. To this, a church dedicated to the Virgin suc- 
ceeded; and now the cathedral succeeded to the humble 
church. “It was a civic much more than an ecclesiastical 
work; and the votes of the majority in the popular assembly 
determined not only how it should be carried on, but elected > 
the architect and the overseers who were to be engaged on 
the building. Bishop and clergy exercised no authority 
over it. The lay democracy were the rulers in all that con- 
cerned it.” 

The concluding years of the twelfth century were less full 
of strife than those preceding or following them, and the 
Sienese took advantage of this lull in the tempest. to begin 
their civic church. But of this what now remains is hidden 
in the later structure, which began to assume its present 
form midway of the thirteenth century. Other cities of 
Tuscany were full of architectural activity, and it was not 
in the disposition of the Sienese to be left behind in the 
exciting race. The archives of Siena are exceptionally full 
in their account of the means by which money was raised 
to carry on the work, and various details of management. 
One of the principal sources of revenue was the candles, or 
wax for candles, offered by the faithful on Assumption Day, 
August 15. One candle was demanded from every inhabi- 
tant between the ages of eighteen and seventy, but more 
generous gifts were variously encouraged. The candles 
thus procured, after some priestly blessing, weré sold to 
the faithful to burn before the Virgin, or to carry in pro- 
cessions, at rates far in excess of their intrinsic value. 

In 1260, Siena had more serious business on her hands 
than the building of any cathedral. Her long standing en- 
mity with Florence culminated at this time; for Florence 
had driven out her strongest Ghibellines, and Siena, break- 
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ing her treaty with Florence, had given them harbor. This 
meant war. Hostilities culminated on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, when the Florentines were ingloriously defeated by the 
Sienese in the battle of Malaperti. Then it was remem- 
bered that it was by the Virgin’s grace that they had con- 
quered; and their gratitude to her and their added sense 
of political importance expressed itself in good part in the 
energy with which the work on the cathedral was carried 
forward, while in its nave were set up the masts of the 
captured Florentine carroccio, the standard-car from which 
the Guelfic banners had flaunted their short-lived defiance. 

The remaining history of Our Lady of the Assumption 
is largely concerned with two successes in the decoration of 
the interior, and two abortive attempts to radically modify 
the general design of the cathedral. The first of the suc- 
cesses was the pulpit of Nicola Pisano; the second, the 
altar-piece of Duccio di Boninsegna. The celebration which 
attended the completion of the latter work, the tumult of 
popular enthusiasm amid which it was borne from the 
atelier of the artist to its place in the cathedral, was as 
characteristic as anything could be of the extent to which 
the art-feeling of the time entranced the popular heart. 
Siena was as democratic in her art as in her politics. 
The first abortive attempt to radically change the design 
of the cathedral was in the neighborhood of 1815. Then 
it was planned to build a baptistery in such-a way that its 
roof should be the floor of the extended choir of the duomo, 
with which it was to be connected by a broad flight of ex- 
ternal steps. The unfaced walls of the duomo above the 
baptistery are only one of many signs how far short this 
plan fell of successful execution. The second abortive 
attempt was even more bold. It was to make the nave 
of the cathedral the transept of a new building. The work 
was going bravely on when the plague of 1348 carried off 
more than eighty thousand of the population of the city. 
Broken in her fortunes and drained of her resources by 
this terrible affliction, Siena had neither heart nor means 
to carry on the mighty work which she had. conceived in 
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her most prosperous days. Reluctantly and sadly, the en- 
terprise was abandoned, and even so far undone as to ledve 
nothing but the external walls of the new nave to mark 
how high the thought of the commune once had soared. 


“ They fail, and they alone, who have not striven.” 


So sings our poet Aldrich of the “enamoured architect of 
airy rhyme.” Of the enamoured architects of the unfinished 
churches of Christendom, it is more grandly true. 

Mr. Norton’s concluding pair of chapters treats of the 
fortunes and misfortunes, the disappointments and delays, 
the jealousies and rivalries, the defeats and victories that 
attended the building of the great Florentine Duomo, St. 
Mary of the Flower. It is a story full of interest, and is 
told as if the builders, Giotto and Ghiberti and Brunel- 
leschi, had, with their dignity and grace, assisted the genius 
of the author, while he has endeavored to rehearse aright 
the story of their proud successes. The first chapter re- 
lates how the Duomo was begun in 1294, under the super- 
intendence of Arnolfo; how he was taken from his labors 
all too soon; how the great enterprise halted ; how the wool- 
merchants, the richest and most powerful of the guilds, 
took charge of the work; how Giotto took up the work of 
Arnolfo, but spent the major part of his strength on the 
bell-tower, which Taddeo Gaddi brought to its completion 
after Arnolfo’s death. The work of Giotto on the cathedral 
is to be found mainly in the marble facing of the external 
walls, from the front a stretch backwards. Between Giotto 
and Brunelleschi, the plan of Arnolfo was changed. The 
walls were to be much higher, the nave much longer, and 
the eastern end of the church was to be greatly enlarged. 
Moreover there was to be a recurrence from the Gothic to 
classic forms. Over the building which resulted from these 
changes, even when crowned by Brunelleschi’s glorious 
dome, Mr. Norton indulges in no conventional raptures. 
He acknowledges that it is a conglomeration of majestic 
parts rather than an harmonious whole. It must be seen 
from a distance to deliver its best impression on the mind. 
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Then its dome becomes the principal feature in the land- 
Scape, grouping about itself the towers and palaces and 
other churches of the city, and, as it were, the hills of the 
environs, with which it seems to be of equal date. 

As Brunelleschi’s dome crowns the Duomo, so Mr. Nor- 
ton’s story of the vicissitudes through which it was brought 
to its completion crowns his book with a more symmetrical 
and expansive treatment than he has elsewhere allowed him- 
self of any special theme. It was a long and difficult mat- 
ter for Brunelleschi to persuade the Florentines that he was 
the only architect who could successfully span the tremen- 
dous gulf which his predecessors had made without much 
consideration of the way in which it could be covered. 
Even for the sake of his “ Gates of Paradise,” it is hard 
for us to forgive Ghiberti his policy of jealous obstruction, 
when it would seem he must have known that, whatever 
his capacities, they were not such as to enable him to 
share with Brunelleschi the responsibility of building the 
gigantic dome. He had easily excelled Brunelleschi in his 
design and casting of the gates of the cathedral. But that 
was microcosmic, this was macrocosmic work. At length, 
the work was confided to the exclusive charge of its only 
rightful master. Brunelleschi’s design was accepted in 
1420. He became sole architect in 1482, and in 1484 the 
dome arrived at its completion. The lantern still remained 
to build. For this also, Brunelleschi’s model was accepted, 
but he did not live to see it brought to its completion. He 
died in April, 1446; and it was not until 1467 that the last 
and highest stone was set, and various dignitaries, civil and 
ecclesiastical, mounted to the lantern to give their quite 
superfluous blessing to the work of three-and-seventy years. 
The body of Brunelleschi was at first laid in the Campanile, 
but ere long a more lively sense of justice dictated its re- 
moval to the Cathedral. The slab that covers it bears the 
inscription, “ Filippus Architector.” And it is enough. 

It is with deep reluctance that we drop the hand of one 
who has been such a pleasant and an instructive guide as 
Mr. Norton through these fields of architectural romance. 
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We have given only a very imperfect idea of his book. It 
is our hope that many, dissatisfied with our account of it, 
will go directly to him. And it is also our hope that these 
chapters are but the first-fruits of studies that will yield us 
many hours of satisfaction and enjoyment at some time in 
no distant future. Joun W. CHADWICK. 


EARLY UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the interesting article by Rev. John W. Chadwick on 
Theodore Parker; contained in the September number of 
this Review for 1880, the following sentence occurs: “ The 
Unitarian Controversy, as we call it, began in 1815.” The 
same or a similar statement has been made iu many of the 
tributes to Dr. Channing, a date a year or two earlier being 
given insome. It does not appear to be generally known 


that in the western part of the State the origin of the “ Uni- 
tarian Controversy” and the schism in the churches date 
back to the summer of 1807, and that in those intermediate 
years a severe conflict, at first almost single-handed, had 
been carried on with the ecclesiastical powers that were. 
Undoubtedly, the work of preparation had been silently 
going on in many minds, and waited only “the hour and 
the man” to make itself known. In the fulness of time, 
the lot fell on the Rev. Samuel Willard of Deerfield to 
bring the hour, and to be himself the man. 

Mr. Willard was born in Petersham, Mass., April 18, 
1776. He was graduated at Harvard in the class of 1803, 
under the presidency of his -uncle, Rev. Joseph Willard, 
D.D., in whose family he resided during a part of his colle- 
giate course. Born of religious parents, his father having 
for many years been a deacon of the church in Petersham, 
he was duly instructed in the doctrines of the Assembly’s 
Catechism. Yet he never spoke of any definite time when 
his views underwent a change, nor of any uneasiness caused 
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to his parents by the stand he afterward took. Indeed, his 
theology at the time of his settlement did not probably 
differ widely on many points from that of the more liberal 
of the Orthodox, so called, of the present day. 

As there was then no Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mr. Willard studied his profession chiefly under the charge 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, of Lancaster. His first ser- 
mon was delivered in the Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
and in the pulpit of the Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster. He 
would sometimes speak of his feelings on that day, so inter- 
esting to him. Making his first essay in preaching before 
an audience so highly cultivated as that of the Brattle 
Street Church, and in the presence of the gifted preacher, 
he, of course, felt considerable trepidation. But when the 
organ, an instrument then not very common in churches, 
pealed forth one of the grand old tunes instead of the light 
style of music then in vogue, he felt himself so raised above 
the earth, that, as he said, he “did not fear the face of man.” 

In the summer of 1807, he accepted a call from the parish 
in Deerfield, then comprising the whole town, to become 
their pastor. The twelfth day of August was the one ap- 
pointed for the ordination. The Council invited consisted 
chiefly, according to the custom of the times, of the neigh- 
boring clergy with their delegates. It is not necessary here 
to give the list of names. From his knowledge of their 
opinions and characters, Mr. Willard had forebodings with 
regard to the result. In the “ Historical. Discourse,” deliv- 
ered by him on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, 
he says: — 

To save them [the Council] from the perplexities' likely to arise 
from deep inquiries into the mysteries of theology, I had prepared a 
written Profession, in which I endeavored to come as near the Orthodox 
standard as I conscientiously could, and not a whit nearer; hoping 
that it would so far satisfy them as to prevent such a scrutiny into the 
lights and shades, the doubts and convictions of my understanding, as 
might involve both me and themselves in trouble. Dr. Lyman,* how- 
ever, opposed’ the admission of this paper till after there had been a cate- 


*Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D., of Hatfield, who was « kind of pope in that neigh- 
borhood. 
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chetical examination ; and a majority of the Council yielded to his ob- | 
jection, if they did not support it. . 

It was understood in those days that every member of this Council, 
both clergy and laity, had a right to propose any question he pleased, 
which was not impertinent to the occasion. But it was usual to proceed 
in the order of seniority, so far as the clergy were concerned. Dr. Lyman 
was the fourth in this order; and the precision and emphasis with which 
his first question was put showed a determination to know, and to let 
others know, the precise state of my immature mind in respect to some 
of the deep mysteries of theology, and particularly the absolute Deity of 
Christ, or his equality with the Father. 


The following account of the proceedings of the Council 
is copied from a little volume printed in Greenfield in the 
year 1813, entitled “The Grounds of Ministerial Fellow- 
ship: The Results of two Ecclesiastical Councils,” ete. 
After giving the names of the members of the Council, 
and some preliminaries, the record continues : — 


The Council having examined the records of the town and church of 
Deerfield relative to the invitation and proposal to Mr. Willard to settle 
with them in the gospel ministry, and the answer returned by Mr. Wil- 


lard to them, and having gained satisfaction of the regularity and pro- 
priety of both, and also of his credentials as a member of the church, and 
his license to preach the gospel, proceeded to the examination. Voted to 
adjourn to six o’clock to-morrow morning. 


WeEpDNEsDAY, August 12. 

The Council met according to adjournment. ...The examination of 
the pastor elect being finished, the Council appointed the Rev. J. Lyman, 
D.D., and the Rev. John Emerson, as a committee to assist the scribe in 
draughting a result. The committee presented the following draught : — 
That the Council, having attentively and patiently examined the pas- 
tor elect as to his religious doctrines, found him to be a gentleman of 
rich talents and acquirements in theological knowledge, of a most ami- 
able temper and disposition, and of an exemplary frankness and sincerity 
in communicating his opinions. But yet, after a long and patient investi- 
gation, the Council did not discover in him that belief of the true and es- 
sential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor those sentiments respecting 
the entire moral depravity of fallen men while in a state of unregeneracy, 
nor of the supernatural, special, and effectual influence of the Holy 
Spirit, nor of thé sovereign, gracious election of God in choosing believ- 
ers to everlasting life, nor of the certain perseverance of all true believers 
in faith and holiness through the influences of the Spirit and the prom- 
ises of the covenant of grace, which doctrines they seriously and delib- 

pt] 
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erately believe to be contained in the gospel of Christ, and to be not 
only important, but necéssary to be believed and taught for the ingather- 
ing of souls to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

The Council, therefore, in fidelity to their Lord and Master, cannot 
proceed to separate him to the work of the gospel ministry over the 
church of Christ and the congregation of God’s people in this town. 
The Council most seriously lament their own disappointment, and the 
grief which this decision must occasion to the church and people in this 
place. With ardent affection, they commend the pastor elect to the 
grace of God and the guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

The above draught was reported and accepted by eleven members of 
the Council ; but five members, not having the same views of the candi- 
date’s sentiments upon the above points, with the consent of their fathers 
and brethren, would have proceeded to the ordination. Two members 
of the Council (delegates), being brothers of the pastor elect, did not 
vote. By the direction of the Council, 

R. Newton, Moderator. 


The above is a true copy of the result of the Council. 
Attest : TuHeEo. Packarp, Scribe. 


In a letter written at this time to Miss Susan Barker, of 
Hingham, afterward his wife, Mr. Willard says : — 


I wrote thus far, and paused to see the event of Wednesday. That 
day has passed, but I am not ordained. On Tuesday evening, the Coun- 
cil met, and sat till about midnight. Two hours of this time was taken 
up in a close examination into my theological sentiments. Wednesday 
morning, they early convened again; and I was called in twice, and cate- 
chised very strictly about half an hour each time. A little before sunset, 
they came forward with their result, which amounted to this: that they 
did not find in me a belief in several doctrines, which they deemed essen- 
tial, and therefore they could not proceed to ordination. 

I am now oppressed with the most weighty question that ever lay on 
me to decide. The people are extremely urgent that I should stay, and 
have another council. But there are very weighty arguments against it, 
which I have not now room to mention. Within an hour after the result 
was read in the meeting-house, I had an application to go to Springfield. 


In a subsequent letter, he says: — 


Notwithstanding the result of the Council, the church, by a majority 
of twenty-eight to eight, have expressed their satisfactidn with my senti- 
ments, and have voted, if I consent, to call another council. I shall not 
give an answer till a week from next Tuesday; but at present I believe 
it to be my indispensable duty to stay. 
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Again, under date of September 2, he writes : — 


On Friday last, the town had a meeting, to determine whether, with'my 
consent, they would appoint another day for ordination, and the question 
was decided in the affirmative: yeas, 114; nays, 34. Of the opposers, 
only four, if I am rightly informed, live within four miles of the meeting- 
house. The others are in general so situated that they can, with equal 
or greater convenience, attend public worship in Sunderland, where they 
have a minister with whom they are much pleased; and many of them 
have for several years been in the habit of attending there. So far as I 
can learn, no more than about eight of the whole thirty-four have any 
objections whatever to me. These eight, if there be so many, ground 
their objections on a difference of religious opinion. 

Yesterday, I gave my consent for the calling of another council. In 
doing this, I was influenced by a full conviction of duty, arising from the 
most comprehensive, thorough, and impartial views of the subject I was 
able to obtain. Should I be settled here, Deerfield will again become a 
frontier town,* the frontier of liberal principles. And I must expect to 
experience some inconvenience from acting in opposition to those whose 
influence in this part of the country has heretofore been almost irresist- 
ible. But, under a consciousness of having done my duty, I look to 
Him who is able to afford me all needed support and assistance. If, as I 
believe, He has called me to this post, I must not, I cannot desert. 


Mr. Willard then goes on to give the names of the clergy- 
men “nominated for the Council,” very nearly all of whom 
were from the central and eastern parts of the State. He 
then adds: — 


These gentlemen are all, I believe, candid, and, if they attend, will 
undoubtedly proceed. We should have sent for some others instead of 
some of these, but we did not wish to have it said that we were under 
the necessity of sending for the most liberal men. A copy of the result 
of the former Council and of my Profession of Faith will be sent to each. 


On the 23d of September, 1807, the Council convened, 
“and after being duly organized, and having examined Mr. 
Willard, the pastor elect, unanimously agreed to proceed to 
his ordination.” 

Very cordial responses to the letters-missive were received 
from Rev. Drs. Holmes of Cambridge, Barnard of Salem, and 
Osgood of Medford, who were unable to be present. The 
latter gentleman expressed in strong terms his surprise at 


*It had been so during the Indian wars in the first settlement of the town. 
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the result of the first Council, and his censure of their con- 
duct in examining into and condemning the opinions of the 
candidate, which he considered wholly inconsistent with the 
Protestant idea of freedom of thought. 

That Mr. Willard’s apprehensions of “inconvenience ” 
from the opposition of the neighboring clergy were not ill- 
founded will appear from the following extract from his 
“ Historical Discourse ” : — 


In a written controversy between the ministers of Hatfield and Deer- 
field, which occurred in 1814, Dr. Lyman speaks of the result of the first 
Council as “a judicial decision”; and you may perhaps see reason for 
believing that, from the first, some of the members of that Council 
intended to make it so,—intended to make the minister and people of 
Deerfield see and feel that it was “an evil thing and bitter” that they 
had paid no more regard to that result. Of this, two venerable friends 
of mine seem to have been aware,— Rev. Dr. Newton of Greenfield, 
Rev. Mr. Kilburn of Wendell. Dr. Newton, who, as already stated, 
was moderator of the first Council, and his delegate, Hon. J. Leavitt, 
were in the minority, and would have proceeded to ordination ; and the 
former was present at the second Council, and attended the public ser- 
vices. Afterward, when others were tendering their congratulations, the 
good doctor gave me his hand, saying, “I know not whether to con- 
gratulate you or not, but I wish you well.” And Mr. Kilburn, who had 
given me the right hand of fellowship, said before he left me he had 
never before attended an ordination where both minister and people had 
sacrificed so much as we had done. 

The greater part of the clergymen comprising the first Council 
belonged to one or the other of two neighboring associations,— one in 
the north-western part of what was then the County of Hampshire, now 
Franklin, containing ten or twelve members, and the other in and about 
Northampton, numbering, I think, more than twenty. Within a few 
weeks after my ordination, questions were asked and answered in both 
those associations, which, though they had not the form, were intended 
to have the effect of permanent laws, binding all the members not to 
exchange with the minister of Deerfield. I once had certified copies of 
both these votes; but they are not now at hand, and I cannot give the 
precise forms. One of them was something like this, and the other not 
very different. “Is it our duty to admit into our pulpits a man who 
denies the divinity of Christ?” Answered in the negative. My name 
indeed was not mentioned; but it had gone abroad, near and far, that 
the new minister of Deerfield did deny the divinity of Christ. I suppose 
that no one would for a moment doubt that the vote was aimed at me, 
and through me at my church and people. Dr. Newton said once and 
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again that he had no personal objection to exchange with me, but in his 
advanced age he was unwilling to contend with his brethren, from 
which we may infer that he considered himself bound to non-inter- 
course of that kind, by the vote of the associations. If farther evidence 
of the intentions were needed, it would be found in the fact that Rev. 
Dan Huntington, who afterward joined the Northampton Association, 
and exchanged labors with me in 1819, was called to an account for a 
violation of one of their standing rules. - 


In November, 1813, Mr. Willard was invited to assist at 
the ordination of Mr. Gamaliel Olds over the parish in 
Greenfield. This invitation was probably due in part to 
the liberality of Dr. Newton, and in part to the fact that 
several of the principal families in the parish were personal 
friends of Mr. Willard. The following extract from the lit- 
tle volume before mentioned will show how he was received 
by the Council : — 


A difficulty arose in the minds of some of the members of the Council 
with respect to the propriety of acting in an ordaining council with the 
pastor of the church in Deerfield. The subject then underwent a long 
and patient discussion. 

The Council voted that to act in an ordaining couneil with one is an 
act of fellowship with him. 

A large minority of the Council, being unwilling to act in council with 
the pastor of the church in Deerfield, and a number of the majority being 
unwilling to proceed without a union of the whole, the Council therefore 
voted, secondly, that under existing circumstances it is inexpedient to 
proceed to the examination and ordination of Mr. Olds. Adjourned 
until 7 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Nov. 3, 1 13. 

The Council met according to adjournment, and by committee com- 
municated their doings to the church in Greenfield. The church then 
informed the Council that they did not persist in requesting them to 
proceed to ordination, but asked advice. The Council voted unanimously 
to advise the church to proceed, as soon as may be, to the choice of an- 
other Council for the purpose of ordaining Mr. Olds. . . . 

The Council voted unanimously that the minority of this Council have 
aright to assign the reasons for their present conduct, and annex them 
to the result of Council. The Council voted that the reasons assigned 
by the minority for their present conduct shall be annexed to this result. 
The Council voted to dissolve. Roger Newton, Moderator. 

A true copy. Attest : Tuos. H. Woop, Scribe. 
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The annexed “ Reasons of the Minority ” are in substance 
a repetition of the result of the first Council, with the in- 
sertion of the following sentences : — 


That result has never, as we conceive, been set aside. Besides the way 
has been open, and overtures made to him by ministers to go into exam- 
ination of points of difference, in order, if possible, to obtain a consistent 
reconciliation ; but he has refused to disclose his sentiments, or to enter 
upon the pre-examination of the points of disagreement between him and 
others, which form the bar of separation. Also he had, in our opinion, 
a fair opportunity to remove the grounds of our dissent in the present 
Council, either by withdrawing himself or by avowing the doctrines above 
referred to, which he did not do. We therefore have no reason to believe 
his views of those doctrines are altered materially. 


Mr. Willard also was allowed to annex his “ Reasons,” as 
those of “a Second Minority.” 

A somewhat fuller account of the doings of the Council, 
together with his own motives and conduct on the occasion, 
is given by Dr. Willard in his “ Historical Discourse ”: — 


The Council, convened for the ordination of Mr. G. S. Olds, consisted 
of Orthodox clergymen, together with the ministers of Bernardston and 
Deerfield. After the organization of the Council, the oldest member rose, 
and said that he was instructed by his church not to sit in the Council, 
if the minister and delegate from Deerfield insisted on their right of ses- 
sion. Another rose and made a similar statement; and others, to the 
number of five. These statements were followed by speeches from most, 
if not all, of those clergymen, and some of their delegates, to which I re- 
plied severally and collectively, so far as they appeared to require an an- 
swer. The object of the gentlemen seemed to be one of three things: 
to draw from me such a profession of my present views of the mysterious — 
doctrines of theology as would remove their scruples with regard to their 
sitting with me; to induce me to withdraw from the Council ; or, thirdly, 
to render me responsible, in the view of the good people of Greenfield and 
of the world, for defeating the ordination. As my title to a seat rested 
on the same ground with that of every other member, I could not, for a 
moment, allow my right to a seat to depend on a catechetical examination 
from those whom my Saviour had commanded me to regard as brethren, 
as equals, and not as masters, all subject alike to himself. The alterna- 
tive therefore was: Shall I resign my seat, and thus virtually acknowledge 
the right of my brethren to overrule the doings of the church, to whose 
invitation alone we all owe our place in the Council? or shall I disap- 
point the good people of Greenfield, and put them to the trouble and 
cost of another council? At the close of a long evening, the Council ad- 
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journed to an early hour the next morning; and I retired to rest, but not 
to sleep. That trying alternative occupied my thoughts the whole night; 
and my conclusion was, however painful to my heart, that I should not 
withdraw, unless it were expressly desired by the church that gave me 
the commission, which, as I apprehended, they could not withdraw, un- 
less forfeited by some fault of mine. Some hours in the morning were 
spent in the same manner with those of the preceding evening. Other 
discussions growing out of the occasion employed the Council till nearly 
sunset, when they dispersed without having put a finger to the work for 
which they were called. 

After this time, a written controversy was carried on for 
a while between Mr. Willard on one side and Dr. Lyman 
and Rev. Theophilus Packard, of Shelburne, on the other. 
Both these gentlemen were among his most strenuous oppo- 
nents ; the latter having been scribe of the first Council, and 
one of the minority who declined acting with Mr. Willard 
in Greenfield. He continued to oppose him with all the en- 
ergy of a powerful will. In the later years of Dr. Pack- 
ard’s life, however, he was in the habit of calling now and 
then on Dr. Willard, and sperding hours in conversation 
on the great topics of the day,— Anti-slavery, Temperance, 
etc., on which they deeply sympathized. At the close of 
one of these long calls of about five hours, he apologized for 
the length of his stay, and added, “ When old friends come 
together, it is difficult for them to part.” It was a beautiful 
instance of the effect of age in tempering the harsher traits 
of character. 

Mr. Willard was occasionally cheered in his years of isola- 
tion by a visit and labor of love from some friend from Bos- 
ton or the neighborhood. Among these were his dear friend, 
Dr. Francis Parkman, Dr. Channing, Rev. Henry Colman, of 
Hingham, Dr. Ware, Senior, of Cambridge, and afterward 
his son, Henry Ware, Junior. Still more cheering .must it 
have been to him to see a little band of Unitarian brethren 
gradually gathering around him. In the year 1819, an asso- 
ciation of Unitarian clergymen was formed in the valley, of 
the origin of which the following account is given by Rev. 
Preserved Smith, then of Warwick, now of Greenfield :— 

In 1819,-Mr. Willard, Mr. Rogers of Bernardston, Mr. Harding of New 
Salem, and myself, feeling the need of a ministerial association for mutual 
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improvement, agreed to form one; and we had a preliminary meeting at 
Mr. Willard’s in June, and adopted its name, and appointed Mr. Rogers 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws, which were accepted at the next 
meeting,;which was at my house in the following August, my pastorate 
then being in Warwick; Franklin Evangelical Association being the 
name that we adopted, using “ Evangelical” not in a sectarian, but in 
the New Testament meaning of the word, and thus it would literally be 
the Franklin Gospel Association. We had four meetings in a year, in 
April, June, August, and October, meeting in turn at a member’s house. 


Mr. Smith then gives the details of the manner in which 
the twenty-four hours for which they were together were 
spent, and adds : — 


We soon began to have accessions to our number: Rev. Mr. Bailey of 
Pelham, who was afterward of Greenfield, and Rev. Dan Huntington 
of Hadley, both the gentlemen having recently renounced Orthodoxy ; 
then Rev. Mr. Smith, my father, of Rowe, and Rev. Mr. Field of Charle- 
mont, both having left the Franklin Orthodox Association; then the 
venerable Dr. Wells of Brattleboro, Vt. Then followed, as far as I 
recollect, Rev. Mr. Chandler of Orange, Rev. Mr. Hall of Northampton, 
Rev. Mr. Peabody of Springfield, Rev. Mr. Sullivan of Keene, N.H., Rev. 
Mr. Presbury of Northfield, ete. Thus, in a few years, we had in our 
association a goodly number of excellent men, well educated and devoted 
to the ministry. And our meetings were exceedingly pleasant and prof- 
itable, and the aim of everything said and done was to render us more 
acceptable and useful to our people. I look back to those ministerial 
meetings as the pleasantest and the richest, both in an intellectual and 
religious sense, part of my ministerial life. 


Mr. Smith is the only survivor of the original little band. 
He now resides in Greenfield, and at the age of more than 
ninety years still retains his mental powers, his memory 
being wonderfully clear. 

The ministerial life of Rev. Samuel Willard may be taken 
as, in a considerable degree, representative of what was ex- 
pected of a country clergyman at that time. In one very 
important respect, however, it differed from that of most of 
his brethren in the neighborhood. His salary, though only 
two hundred pounds, or six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-six cents, was large compared with that of several, 
if not most, of those around him. This, with the proceeds 
of the homestead which he had purchased, though in part 
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by borrowing money, and with sometimes the board and 
instruction of some student or young man suspended from 
Harvard College, and an occasional present of provisions 
from some member of his parish, enabled him, in those 
days of low prices and a very simple style of living, to 
live in great comfort and unbounded hospitality. Indeed, 
it was then so much the custom to travel by private con- 
veyance that a clergyman on one of the great roads was 
expected to keep the doors of his house, and of his barn 
likewise, open not only to friends, but often to strangers 
also. 

His parishioners, even after the formation of another so- 
ciety in the south part of the town, which took place early 
in his ministry, were widely scattered, making it necessary 
in visiting them to pass over a mountain on one hand, and 
to cross the Deerfield River on the other, by ford in sum- 
mer, by passage on the ice in winter. When a funeral 
occurred in one of these remote districts, Mr. Willard was 
sometimes requested to deliver a sermon. 

The labor of visiting the schools and examining teachers 
devolved entirely on him. The latter was often a painful 
task, as many of the candidates were so grievously incom- 
petent to the work that he could not in conscience give 
them a certificate of qualification for teaching. 

In addition to these labors, Mr. Willard assumed others 
that were not required of him. Being dissatisfied with the 
school-books then in use, he published a grammar, a spell- 
ing-book, and afterward a series of four reading-books. The 

‘church music, when he came to Deerfield, was so little in 
accordance with his taste that he undertook the training of 
the choir. He sometimes led the music in the church, and, 
after going through the two services of the Sunday, would 
hold .a singing-school in the evening. He published a col- 
lection of sacred music called the Deerfield Collection, and 
afterward two hymn-books, one original, the other a com- 
pilation, beside a little book of hymns and lessons for Sun- 
day-schools, in pamphlet form. 

It was early in the year 1819, about thé time when he 

16 
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was engaged on the proof-sheets of his Deerfield Collection, 
and also in comparing some parts of our version of the Old 
Testament with the original Hebrew, that his eyes, for some 
time troublesome, suddenly failed to such a degree that he 
became unable to read, write, or drive himself. Some years 
later, he became totally blind. Yet this calamity scarcely, if 
at all, diminished his industry, nor in the least his activity 
of mind; nor did his brave and cheerful spirit apparently 
“bate a jot of heart or hope.” He continued to discharge 
his various professional duties, although his pastoral labors 
sometimes exposed him to hardships, if not to absolute per- 
ils. One winter morning, when the thermometer had indi- 
cated thirteen below zero, he was obliged to cross the moun- 
tain to officiate at a funeral. The cold was so intense that he 
dared not either ride or be driven. So, protecting his face, 
shoulders, and chest with a large fur tippet, he set out cheer- 
fully on his walk of some miles. On another occasion, he 
crossed the Deerfield River on the ice to visit parishioners 
on the other side. When he returned, in the waning light 
of the winter afternoon, he could not discover the snow-path 
on the ice. He ventured on the river, however, but soon 
perceived, by the sound of running water, that he must be 
in the neighborhood of an opening in the ice. He stood 
still, in the vain hope that some passenger might come to his 
aid; but the cold and the approaching night warned him 
that he must not delay longer, and after a time he succeeded 
in finding the path. 

Once, at least, when going on an exchange in the saddle, 
he came upon a village where, as he supposed, no - village 
should be, and found that by taking a wrong turn his horse 
had brought him back to the town he had lately left. 

Though Dr. Willard had been settled for life, in Septem- 
ber, 1829, after a ministry of twenty-two years, he thought 
it advisable to dissolve his connection with his parish. He 
then removed to Hingham, where he opened a private school 
in connection with his future son-in-law, Mr. Luther B. Lin- 
coln. During his residence in Hingham, he published the 
compilation of hymns, before mentioned, the fourth book in 
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his series of readers, and a small work on Rhetoric. In 
1835, he published his “Introduction to the Latin Lan- 
guage,” which, beside the grammatical part, contained a 
vocabulary and selections from about thirty different Latin 
writers. This, of course, involved a great amount of read- 
ing from those authors. Though a little beyond the pre- 
scribed limits, as he was passing most of the year in Con- 
cord, in consideration of his object, he had the loan of 
books from the library of Harvard College, some of them 
very ancient folios. 

In the spring of 1836, he returned to Deerfield, where he 
remained until his decease, Oct. 8, 1859. He published a 
few pamphlets after this time, one of which was called forth 
by the passage of the odious Fugitive Slave Law. When 
nearly or quite seventy years old, in total blindness, he dis 
covered that he could take the whole care of his garden af- 
ter the ground was prepared, and sometimes even including 
that. He planted the seeds, he weeded the beds, he gath- 
ered in his little harvest, and thus rescued many an hour 
from an idleness that he abhorred. He continued to preach 
occasionally, sometimes taking charge of a vacant pulpit for 
some months, at least. In the services, he was in the habit 
of repeating the chapters and hymns. 

He was very desirous for his own sake and that of others 
to prove the truth of Cicero’s idea, that there is no necessity 
for the decay of the memory from age alone. He kept his 
own in vigorous action. On his birthday of eighty-one, he 
called in a friend to test it in various ways. He could then 
repeat one whole Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, and a 
number of scattering chapters in the Bible. He was so 
familiar with his compilation of more than four hundred 
hymns that, on hearing a line read from any part of the 
book, he would almost instantly give the number of the 
hymn, verse, and line. He had, after that time, laid out 
mental work for ten years. 

He took an intense interest in the state of the country, 
its iniquities and perils being almost the only subject that 
he allowed to distress his mind. He would hardly have 
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failed to cast his vote in an important election, if he had 
known that the exposure of going out to do so would cost 
him his life. Indeed, he held voting among the sacred du- 
ties. He was strongly anti-slavery before the subject was 
agitated and was one of the earliest advocates of temper- 
ance and peace. 

Beside his many published works, nearly all of which 
were prepared after the failure of his sight, Dr. Willard 
left behind him, in manuscript, a ‘treatise on Natural Phi- 
losophy, an essay on Phonography,— written when the sub- 
ject had scarcely received any attention,— an autobiography, 
and a collection of original hymns, about one hundred of 
which were composed after he reached the age of eighty- 
one. The composition of these hymns so filled his mind 
with devout contemplation that his wife wrote to an absent 
daughter: “ Your father was in the third heaven, when you 
left home. Now, he is in the seventh heaven.” At the age 
of eighty-two or eighty-three years, he wrote an elaborate 
preface to these hymns, setting forth his favorite idea of 
the necessity of a coincidence between the poetical and the 
musical emphases, in order that the full effect may be pro- 
duced. He dwelt, too, with much fervor, on the combined 
influence of poetry and music as yet to be a power in regen- 
erating the world. There was so much music in his own 
soul that he sometimes seemed to hear it through the rattle 
of the wheels of a stage-coach and the din of the city streets. 

Dr. Willard died, as it were, in the harness. Having 
been requested to supply the pulpit in Deerfield on Sunday, 
Sept. 18, 1859, he prepared two new sermons; the subject 
of the afternoon sermon having been suggested by a dream 
he had lately had, of meeting and conversing with Dr. Chan- 
ning on the possibility of getting so far beyond the sphere 
of the earth’s attraction as to be drawn into that of the sun. 
Of course, he spiritualized this idea. He went through the 
two services unassisted, though in the afternoon with evi- 
dent labor, as he had not been well for some time. Before 
night, he was violently seized with pneumonia, which proved 
fatal in about three weeks. Not more than two or three 
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hours before he breathed his last, when he could speak only 
in an almost inaudible whisper, he -said, “I am not dis- 
couraged.” It was a characteristic remark. His physician, 
on hearing it, said to him, “ With your prospects, you have 
no reason to be discouraged.” He soon afterward fell into 
a quiet sleep, and about noon, October 8, the spirit passed 
with scarcely the motion of a finger to mark the moment 
of its flight. His age was eighty-three years and nearly six 
months. 

He lived to see the lovely valley of the Connecticut stud- 
ded with Unitarian parishes, under the charge of many 
able and faithful pastors, to whom it would be pleasant here 
to pay a tribute of respect. But, as most of them are still 
among us, though laboring in other fields, we forbear. 

Mary WILLARD. 


THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF 
RELIGION. 


Religious truth, in essence, is but one truth, as simple, 
pure, and homogeneous as the sunlight. That truth is that 
in and through the seen and temporal is manifested the 
unseen and eternal. But the sunlight, in its passage to us 
through various mediums, is shivered into innumerable rays 
of different hues; and religious truth presents itself to us in 
a variety of aspects. Of all the colors of the spectrum, how- 
ever, the most careful investigation has decided that but 
three are primary and fundamental,— namely, red, yellow, 
and blue. So, of the many beliefs included in religion, no 
less than three are discovered to be fundamental, in the last 
analysis; and these three are God, Duty, and Immortality. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the three primary 
colors of the sunlight are necessitated by a threefold arrange- 
ment of the fibres of the optic nerve; and the three aspects 
of religious truth are undoubtedly determined by conditions 
inherent in the nature of man. Therefore, in all the chang- 
ing phases of human thought, it is likely that there will 
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remain these three fundamental conceptions of religion as 
long as the nature of man continues to be what it is. 

There is not one of them, however, which has not, in its 
turn, been left out of account, in recent attempts to restate 
the contents of religion. In the first place, the idea of God 
is by many no longer considered to be essential. It is held 
to be possible to cherish all the distinctive religious senti- 
ments without recognition of any being toward whom those 
sentiments are directed. According to Mr. Martineau, in 
his lecture on “ Ideal Substitutes for God,” the new philoso- 
phy of Holland assures us that “ Religion is Moral Idealism.” 
“In other words,” as he says, “it is nothing to religion 
whether or not there be a God. We may give theology its 
discharge, and let it carry off all its beliefs, without prejudice 
to human trust and piety: these have ample support from 
the laws of our nature, and the order amid which we are 
placed, without seeking any deeper base.” In an essay, 
“On a Foundation for Religion,” published during the last 
year, we have this statement: “ Religious sentiments have 
usually been directed to personal objects. It is our purpose 
to show that these sentiments may arise even in the absence 
of such conceptions.” Thus is the attempt made to leave 
out the idea of God as a fundamental truth of religion. 

Again, with another school, it is the idea of morality which 
is omitted as an essential element of religious truth. This 
is the position of Herbert Spencer. In his First Principles 
of Philosophy, he makes the absolute mystery of the unseen 
Power the ultimate religious truth; including substantially 
the idea of God, but an unknowable God. He makes no 
allusion, in this connection, to the two other beliefs we are 
considering. But, in his recently published Data of Ethics, 
he takes morality distinctly out of the sphere of religion. 
In his preface, he says, “ Now that moral injunctions are 
losing the authority of their supposed sacred origin, the secu- 
larization of morals is becoming imperative.” The theory of 
this school is, as is well known, that the sense of duty 
can be accounted for without reference to an ideal birth, 
by being shown to be the inherited result of experience of 
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the most convenient and pleasurable ways of acting in re- 
lation to our surroundings. “ Morality,” says the author 
of “On a Foundation for Religion,” “is a human product. 
And, recognizing its natural origin and history, it is no 
longer to us a special revelation of the divine will.” 

And, lastly, it is not necessary to multiply quotations to 
show that, in these latter days, it has become quite custom- 
ary to regard the belief in immortality as unessential to a 
complete religious faith. One such statement, from the 
essay “On a Foundation for Religion” will suffice: “If this 
[a future life] is not a part of the Supreme ordering; if our 
personal existence is to’ cease with death,—hope will not 
rebel, but cheerfully submit. More than all else, more than 
our private wishes, is to us the actual order; and hope, even 
though it knew that there would be no future personal exist- 
ence, would still not deny itself, but would go out in gen- 
erous affection and contidenee to those who will live after 
us, and to the yet unborn. Hope is not less, but greater, for 
losing its merely personal interest: only then, indeed, is it 
religious and a part of piety.” 

According, then, to one and another of these philosophies, 
the ideas of God, of duty, of immortality, have each been 
eliminated from religion as unessential to its existence. 
What we shall endeavor to show is that they are all three 
included as necessary elements in the fundamental religious 
idea. Beginning with the statement of that idea in its low- 
est terms, as a belief in the unseen behind the seen,—a be- 
lief held in common by religion and philosophy,— we shall 
see, as we proceed, that, in the religious evolution of it, 
there has always arisen the conception of the unseen as an 
active principle or power, as having a moral quality, and as 
permanent or eternal. We cannot dissociate either of these 
characteristics from the complete product of the religious 
consciousness of mankind, without making that product to be 
other than it is. Given the active power without the moral 
quality, and we have a material force for the basis of sci+ 
ence, not a spiritual principle for the foundation of religion. 
Given the moral conception without the unseen power, and 
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we have an orderly method for the organization of society, 
not the religious sense of personal accountability. Given 
both the beliefs of an unseen power and of that power 
working for a moral purpose, and yet we lose the very es- 
sence of the religious conviction, unless that power be eternal 
and the moral purpose triumphant. “ An eternal power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” is not a complete 
statement of the religious idea, except in so far as it implies 
the triumph of righteousness. 

The argument will therefore dwell first on the acknowl- 
edged sentiments evolved in the development of the relig- 
ious consciousness. It will next undertake to show that 
these sentiments imply a reality toward which they are 
directed, a reality in whom the moral ideal inheres, and who 
is the source of moral impulsion and the object of spiritual 
perception. It is not an attempt to prove the existence of 
God, but to show that the religious sentiment necessitates 
the conception of God. 

The next point will be the implication of morality with 
religion, in the sense of duty. 

Finally, the quality of permanence in the unseen principle 
and its results will be shown to involve the permanence of 
the conscious human participator in those results. 


First, then, the unseen, the unperceived by the senses, 
is the basis of religion. If we had not faculties, suggesting 
something beside the visible universe, there never would 
have arisen that phenomenon of human experience which 
we call by the name of religion. If our consciousness had 
been limited to a life dealing only with material objects and 
forces, there would have been neither the sentiments nor the 
ideas which we now denominate religious. We should have 
accommodated ourselves to our present state as best we 
might. We should undoubtedly have found out at last the 
best way of dealing with the world in which we live, and 
with our fellow-beings, and have attained to a physical and 
social perfection and completeness. The earth would have 
constituted a perfectly developed ant-hill or beehive. 
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But there is in us the suggestion of that in the world 
which is not of the world. It is that mystery which Spen- 
cer makes the ultimate truth of religion. Mystery is not of 
what we see and know, but of what is unseen and unknown. 
Its first indication is in the something more than physical 
sense of awe at a mysterious activity producing the motions 
of the world, the earliest dawn of something human out 
of the animal consciousness. As the human nature devel- 
ops, the mystery unfolds suggestions of ideal principles, of 
beauty picturing itself on the clouds and goodness winning 
us to a perfect love. The feeling of something unrealized, 
and to be realized, and which we are impelled to realize, this 
is the last analysis, is what religion has come to mean to 
man, thus far, upon the earth. 

With our senses, we see the material world as it lies act- 
ually before us. Even in its material aspect, it does not 
satisfy our idea of perfection. There is not a tree upon the 
hillside, or a leaf upon a tree, which fulfils completely its 
ideal type; much less the earth, as a whole, or the artificial 
products upon it, or the condition of human society, or the 
character of an individual soul. That is, we have an invisi- 
ble ideal of perfection, not clearly defined indeed, but im- 
pelling us to attempts at its realization, and suggesting its 
ultimate triumph. Can this be denied as a testimony of the 
universal human consciousness? In connéction with the 
sense of a mysterious, invisible activity in the world, which 
is the earliest germ of religion, is evolved the conviction of 
that activity being committed to the fulfilment of the ideal of 
perfection, enduring unchangeably through all the changes 
of the visible world, and destined to ultimate realization. 
This faith in the unseen has in all times been the character- 
istic of religion. Not faith in an unseen which may some 
time become seen, like some subtle material ether, or some 
distant nebula, for that would be simply the prevision of sci- 
ence, but faith in that unseen which, by its very nature, must 
always remain unseen, though it shall at last be fully mani- 
fested in the things that are seen; that is, faith in ideas 
which shall at last be realized in forms, faith in principles 

17 
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which shall at last be realized in action. This religious faith 
is what has forever sustained man in the effort after a higher 
life. “I had fainted,” says the Psalmist, “ unless I had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the liv- 
ing.” ‘For which cause,” says the Apostle, “we faint not ; 
but though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. Since we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

Such are the acknowledged sentiments included in relig- 
ious faith, a sense of an unseen mystery suggesting an ideal 
perfection; an impulse to strive after that perfection; and 
confidence in the permanence of the ideal and its ultimate 
realization. But, when we advance from this point, to as- 
sign an origin and cause for this religious suggestion in us, 
to infer actual, invisible Being in whom this ideal inheres, 
who is the source of our impulsion toward it, and in whose 
permanence we are implicated by virtue of our participa- 
tion in the same ideal existence, we are met with a partial 
disclaimer from one or another of the schools of phi- 
losophy. 

I. God. 

First, we are told that it is sufficient for the religious life 
to exercise and be impelled by those feelings of reverence, 
gratitude, aspiration, trust, and hope, which, it is said, can 
be truly exercised without belief in a personal being toward 
whom they must be directed. 

Now, it is one thing to find the foundation of religion in 
the feelings, but quite another thing to claim that it is 
wholly a matter of feeling. The origin of all our knowl- 
edge, of all truth, is undoubtedly in feeling; but that does 
not warrant us in claiming that there is no outward cause or 
reality which gives rise to the feeling. 

Our first conscious experience is a sensation: it may be 
of hunger from within, or of pain from without. That sen- 
sation is enough of reality for us for the present; and we in- 
stinctively seek to retain it, if pleasurable, or expel it, if 
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painful. But it is not long in our process of growth before 
we are led to infer and discover the object or reality which 
was the cause of the sensation. That discovery we call per- 
ception, in distinction from sensation. Jt is of the intellect, 
as the other is of the feeling. One is as much an essential 
part of our nature as the other; and, in the mature person, 
perception is so prompt an accompaniment of sensation that 
we do not recognize any sequence of time between them. 
It comes to be a conclusion of experience, of common-sense, 
and reason, that every feeling must have its cause or object. 

If this is the process of physical experience, testifying to 
the physical facts of the world, why should the process be 
different in regard to those feelings which have to do with 
the unseen? We have a sentiment, or feeling, of reverence, 
of gratitude, of adoration. Is it not as reasonable to infer 
that these have their cause, which awakens them, and which 
constitutes their object, as that a physical sensation has its 
cause and object? In the latter case, the cause is seen: in 
the former, it is unseen in its nature, and must ever remain 
unseen. But it is just as much a reality to the spiritual per- 
ception as the feeling is to the spiritual sensibilities. Phys- 
ical perception gradually defines the object which causes 
physical sensation. Spiritual perception must just as cer- 
tainly in due. time make known the reality which causes 
spiritual feeling. “Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The intellect has its functions with reference to 
things invisible as truly as to things visible. 

We conclude, then, that it is impossible for religion to re- 
main wholly a matter of feeling. Man’s natare .is a whole. 
There can be no partial testimony. We cannot live in feel- 
ing, without suggestion, and at least some degree of appre- 
hension of its cause or object. Feeling is no more alive in 
us than perception. Each is ready for action. To rest con- 
tented in feeling is to continue in the condition of infants. 
It cannot be, in the mature mind. 

So far, we have aimed to show merely that the relig- 
ious sentiment implies an object or cause. This meets the 
position of those who claim that religion is but “moral ideal- 
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ism.” Even the author of “ Ona Foundation for Religion,” 
in his argument against the necessity of conceiving of a per- 
sonal God, admits so much as we have thus far maintained : 
“That there is a Lord and Giver of human life and happi- 
ness may perhaps be called the first postulate of religion. It 
is indeed a presupposition without which none of the relig- 
ious sentiments are possible.” 

But now, further, in regard to the character of that object. 
Out of the sense of mystery, which is the earliest expression 
of the religious sentiment, is evolved always the suggestion 
of a moral meaning in this mystery, an ideal of perfection 
eventually to be realized. The inherence of this element in 
the very nature of religion will be insisted upon in a subse- 
quent division of the argument. It is sufficient now to show 
that the moral sentiment included in religion implies a moral 
ideal toward which it is directed. And that this ideal is 
not one which is limited to the mind of the individual is 
evident from the fact that stages have been reached in its 
attainment by successive generations, unanticipated by those 
who have gone before. An orderly progression in the ful- 
filment of the ideal is a fact in the moral history of man- 
kind. “It is not merely we, but the Power of the world 
that is moving on to these ends. We do not make them, 
but feel them to be there already, and that our part is in a 
conscious harmony with the divine movement.” * 

The moral sentiment, then, implies a moral ideal. That 
ideal cannot be wholly included in the finite mind, for it 
co-ordinates the tendencies of many finite minds and gener- 
ations of minds. It must therefore have its existence in 
an Infinite Mind. For an idea has no existence except as 
entertained by a mind. The religious sentiment, then, tes- 
tifies not only to an object, but to a mind, to intelligence. 

But, further, the sentiment of religion has always evolved, 
not only a moral ideal, but a moral impulse,—a sense of 
obligation or responsibility to realize the moral ideal. We 
stand, oftentimes, hesitating as to two courses of action. 
Physical desire impels us to gratification. This is a phys- 





** On a Foundation for Religion,” p. 43. 
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ical force exerted by or in the matter of which our bodies 
are composed. But another impulse impels us to refrain 
from that gratification and do another act instead, which 
is felt to be morally preferable to the other. Consider 
that both these are forces,—the impulse of appetite, and 
the impulse of sentiment. Neither compels; for we have 
will-power which may resist either, or fall in with either. 
But each impels. Here then is moral impulsion, moral 
force, an objective reality to the soul of man. It is one of 
the modes of the One Force which science has shown to be 
the source of all motion. Moral impulsion, therefore, indi- 
cates a being of power, objective to the soul of man, acting 
with moral intention. 

First, then, religious feeling demands its object. Second, 
the ideal of perfection, gradually enlarging in the successive 
generations, implies an infinite mind entertaining that ideal. 
Third, moral impulsion in us testifies that the One Force of 
the universe acts in a moral way. The one Supreme Force, 
which the religious sentiment implies, has, therefore, a moral 

, quality, and fulfils the idea of God. 

Our conclusion is that the religious sentiment, as evolved 
in the consciousness of mankind, necessitates a belief in 
God as one of the essential truths of religion. More than 
this, may we not claim that in the experience of prayer, 
which has always been one of the phases of the religious 
consciousness,— may we not claim that in the highest and 
only genuine realization of prayer, namely, in communion, 
we have the feeling toward God, culminating in the direct 
perception of God? 

There is much of prayer which is only a rehearsal of 
our thanks or our needs in the secret silence over which 
the Divine Presence is believed to be. But there is quite 
another experience, when there is not only meditation, 
when the mind is engaged not only on the items of its 
thought, but is concentrated directly upon the Being ad- 
dressed ; when eye meets eye, as it were; when the intellect 
and the feeling both conspire in the direct act of perception 
and communion, and we know as we are known. ‘This con- 
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sciousness, we are sure, is not mystical or illusional. It is 
not necessarily connected with any unusual exaltation of 
feeling. It is when the mind is clearly concentrated upon 
Him as He is given in the best result of our thought, and 
the spirit enters into immediate intercourse with the Being 
thus apprehended, and communicates its ideas or feelings 
with the same assurance of their intelligent reception, as in 
addressing any other personality responsive to our own. 

If it be questioned whether that can be called perception 
which is so unlike perception by the senses, and of which 
the object is neither a sensible reality nor even a mental 
image, and in its abstractness and infinity is impossible to 
be embraced by the intellect, let us consider that spiritual 
perception must in its nature be different from either sensu- 
ous or imaginative perception; that, though the conception 
of God be abstract, yet he himself is not an abstraction, 
for, if he be the one force and intensest life of all, he must 
be capable of felt impact upon other life; and that the im- 
possibility of completely grasping the object of perception 
does not preclude the possibility of the act of perception. 
The eye of the child sees the starry universe as truly as the 
eye of the most learned astronomer, while neither, probably, 
sees it as it really is. So it is necessary only that the atten- 
tion should be concentrated upon such an aspect of God as 
has so far become possible to us; and that the whole being — 
mind, heart, reason, and conscience —should ga forth sin- 
cerely to him, as when a man communicates with his fellow- 
man, in order to be able to receive that response which, if 
it be received, is as unquestionable as any testimony of con- 
sciousness. The perception and communion are then real 
at any stage of religious development, in the lowliest as 
well as the loftiest. What the soul sees, it sees, however 
imperfectly it may comprehend it. Prayer in its nature is 
direct impact with the Supreme Spiritual Being. It is that 
direct knowledge of God which is foretold, when “all shall 
know him, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them.” 
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The second essential element of religious truth is the idea 
of duty ; that is, the testimony of human nature to an unseen 
principle at work in the seen world always includes a moral 
quality in that principle. It includes it, because it always 
evolves it in the course of its development. At first, the 
religious sentiment, emerging from the physical. conscious- 
ness, was scarcely more than a feeling of awe or terror, tes- 
tifying to an unseen, mysterious Presence or Power in the 
world. But a moral meaning gradually connects itself with 
the sentiment, and hints at a moral purpose and requirement 
in the invisible and awful Power. This development has 
proceeded with various degrees of growth and intensity in 
the different national religions; but there can be no doubt 
that, in the general religious sentiment of the civilized world 
to-day, the fulfilment of a moral end is inseparably associ- 
ated with faith in an unseen principle working in the uni- 
verse. 

For eliminate from the religious sentiment that element, 
and see what religion would become. On the side of feel- 
ing, it would be merely a sentiment of awe, in view of the 
unseen mystery. On the side of the intellect, it would be 
but the recognition of an unscen cause, operating in the vis- 
ible world. In neither case would it have any vital relation 
with the moral powers of man’s nature. The sentiment of 
awe before the mystery of the world would indicate noth- 
ing in regard to the conduct of life. The idea of a cause 
of all things without any moral attribute would suggest no 
purpose or object to be accomplished in co-operation with 
that cause. 

Such a testimony of man’s nature to religious realities 
would be incomplete, because there would be no witness 
from one most important function of his nature. The 
nature of man is a whole, not subdivided. When it comes 
in contact with any reality, it comes in contact with it as a 
whole; and every function must have its tale to tell in the 
report. The belief in an invisible agency in the visible world 
must be regarded as an illusion, if only feeling and intellect 
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have anything to say of it, and conscience is mute upon the 
subject. 

For, of all the characteristics of man as man, none is more 
evident than his conviction that there is something for him 
to do, here in this world, of a certain quality. The physical 

‘struggle for existence, indeed, necessitates activity to gratify 

the appetites; but, beside this, there is always the sense 
that something beyond and higher is to be striven for, in 
addition. This is the moral sense, a sense of quality in 
actions, in view of which one can be spoken as preferable 
to another for accomplishment. This preferableness is de- 
termined not by the present necessities of the case, but by the 
demands of an ideal excellence. The moral sense is the 
sense of an ideal claim upon us for a certain quality of ac- 
tion, and a certain course of life. 

In much of the modern discussion of this vexed question 
of the relation of morality to religion, morality receives 
an interpretation which leaves out of view one of its 
most important factors. It is considered simply as the 
correct fulfilment of the various relations which a man 
sustains to his surroundings. It recognizes no element of 
progress. At any stage of development, the morality of one 
who correctly fulfils the relations of that stage is as com- 
plete as at any subsequent and higher stage of development. 
As far as the moral sense is concerned, according to this 
philosophy, there is no hint or suggestion of a higher attain- 
ment. He might as well remain where he is, as far as any- 
thing is exacted of him by his conscience. He does indeed 
make advancement, but it is an advancement not proposed 
by the moral sense. It is produced by the intellect discov- 
ering new modes of action. The flint-worker gradually dis- 
covers the use of bronze and iron, and proceeds to a wider 
range of relations. This new range of relations requires a 
new adjustment of ways and means to meet the demands of. 
the occasion. Those ways which are most convenient, fit, 
and pleasurable are gradually discerned ; and the habit of 
following them by one generation becomes the impelling 
force in the next generation, which is recognized as the 
moral sense. 
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All this may be a sufficient explanation of so much of 
morality as has to do with the right fulfilment of the net- 
work of relations which man sustains to his surroundings. 
And this is properly called ethics, or the science of the ways 
of doing thitgs. But this leaves out of account a very 
recognizable element in morality as an historical develop- 
ment; that is, if we may so call it, the prophetic element 
or impulse, which suggests a higher type of living than has 
actually been reached. The “experiential” theory of mo- 
rality allows for no advance in the emotions which actuate 
man in his dealings with his brother-man, except what has 
followed from experience of their superior value, in their 
results. But, in fact, the superior quality of one emotion 
over another —as, for instance, of generosity over meanness, 
of pity over cruelty — can by no possibility be shown to be 
discovered by experience of its results. 

Take the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” as an 
utterance of the moral sense, indicating an advance upon a 
previous condition when might made right. How should 
the conviction of the new commandment as the better way 
ever have asserted itself, and become established in the 
habits of the community? It is not supposable that a whole 
tribe at once turned from indiscriminate pillage to a prac- 
tical recognition of the rights of property. Shall it then be 
the physical leader of the tribe, the stronger man than his 
fellows, who should first promulgate the principle? But, 
certainly, it could not have proved itself the better way to 
him by experience ; for, being the stronger, might would con- 
tinue to be more advantageous to him than right. Could it 
have been a weaker member of the tribe who had felt the 
disadvantage of losing his fair share of the plunder? But 
how could he lave enforced his conviction upon the rest? 
Did, then, the experience of the majority gradually demand 
a recognition of their rights? Not so, according to history. 
It has been the rule that moral codes have been originated 
by moral leaders of their fellows, men in whom the superior- 
ity of one sentiment over another had asserted itself with 


such commanding power as to give them the leadership of 
18 : 
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those around them. “Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” Why not? Did the leader see that this, 
on the whole, had proved the best? That could not be till 
a state of society had been already organized on that basis. 
It was the previsional power of the moral sense, suggesting 
always a higher type of living,— a type of living whose value 
was to be determined not altogether by the better state of 
things which would result, but which could be predicted by 
the better quality of the feeling which urged it in the mind 
of him who conceived it. 

That an ideal goodness anticipates the developments of 
moral evolution is indicated in the history of human prog- 
ress. That man should be better treated by his brother- 
man, that unselfishness should rule rather than selfishness, 
when proposed by philanthropists and reformers, has never 
been able to be vindicated so much by any past experience 
of their utility as by the conviction of the superior claim of 
ideal right. 

There are, then, these two elements of morality, which 
have to be taken account of in the question as to the con- 
nection of morality and religion. One is a matter of expe- 
rience as to what are the best ways of living, with reference 
to our surroundings: the other anticipates experience, and 
suggests a nobler type of manhood to be fulfilled in the 
same surroundings. The one has to do with customs: the 
other has to do with principles. The one systematizes what 
has been learned in regard to prolonging life and broadening 
its relations: the other stimulates with aspiration for a 
life, not longer or broader simply, but higher. The one 
* deals with conduct, the other with personal character. The 
one is known as ethics: the other we call duty. 

It is the latter which is the second essential element in 
religion. It is the testimony in us of something due to the 
unseen principle of ideal excellence which is manifested in 
the visible world. It is due to it that we, who feel our con- 
nection with it and participation in it in our nature, should 
co-operate with it, in fulfilling that ideal perfection in our- 
selves and in the world. 
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Truths of Religion. 


III. Immortality. 


Lastly, the idea of immortality is an essential element of 
religious truth. 

Not one of the three truths which we have been consid- 
ering has come of late years to be regarded of so little im- 
portance to piety and faith as that of immortality. This is 
the result, largely, of a natural reaction against the narrow 
and irrational doctrines of the future life which have so 
long prevailed. The indignation aroused against the dogma 
of endless punishment, and against the professed familiarity 
of the theologians with the conditions of the future exist- 
ence, has reached the point of ignoring all consideration of 
a life beyond the present. The conviction that right is right, 
whatever be the limits of its operation in time or space, and 
that the motive for righteousness should not include the 
thought of a future reward; the conclusion that there is 
incentive enough for gratitude and noble living in the bless- 
ings of the present and the influences we are to leave for 
those who are to come after us; and the latent suspicion that 
science is to leave no ground for rational belief in personal 
continuance after death,— have all conspired to produce such 
a current of thought in one direction that it has become 
almost as difficult now to secure a fair hearing in some quar- 
ters for the doctrine of immortality as it was formerly 
against it. 

But perhaps there has been too little consideration of the 
new difficulties to which we are liable by attempting to 
escape from the old ones. It is possible that the truth of 
immortality, including even personal continuance, may be 
involyed in the very foundations of religion; and that, in 
relinquishing it, we are relinquishing our hold upon the 
whole substance of our faith. 

For consider, again, what is the essence of that faith. It 
is that something other than material principles are at work 
in the world, for something other than material results. 
These principles work, indeed, by material means; and these 
results will be embodied in material forms. But it is right, 
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truth, justice, purity, and love which are to be fulfilled, if 
our religious faith means anything to us. Right is indeed 
Tight, justice justice, in any most insignificant case of its 
application, and whether it shall ever reach universal appli- 
cation or not. But if we could conceive of these principles 
of right and justice as transient and temporary in their 
operation,— as having no permanent and enduring quality, 
but some day to cease,—while the material world should 
continue to exist with the same unchanging material laws,—._ 
what, I ask, would remain to us for substance of religious 
faith? It is an essential characteristic of that faith that the 
unseen is eternal; not only that moral ideas endure, but 
moral principles also, as active principles, endure, and are 
to prevail at the last. What religious significance would 
there be in the assurance of ideal principles at work, if their 
work was to be cut off at any given time? 

But, if moral ideas and moral principles endure, how do 
they endure, either as agencies or in their results? Cer- 
tainly not as material forces, producing material organiza- 
tions. As ideas, they can exist only so long as there is some 
mind to entertain them; as active principles, they can exist 
only so long as there is some will to urge them; as results, 
they can endure only so long as there are conscious beings 
in whose characters they are realized. Imagine a completed 
world, in which an ideal moral perfection had been consum- 
mated in the lives and made visible in the institutions of 
its inhabitants, at last deserted by those inhabitants, dis- 
solved into empty air, as the hive from which the bees have 
departed,— no other hive, no other swarms, to come. Is this 
the fulfilment of our faith in the unseen and eternal? 

What, then, remains according to any rational conception, 
but that a mind endures, as the source of moral ideas, that 
a will endures, making them active principles in the uni- 
verse, and that personalities endure, as the ground of the 
realization of those ideas, in an ever-increasing fulfilment? 
Moral idealism, as an eternal principle, means nothing with- 
out a mind in which it inheres, an activity promoting its 
realization, and moral beings in whom its realization can be 
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manifested ; for things cannot carry out moral principles, 
only conscious activities can. 

But, granting these conclusions, it may be mabiitiiind that 
the personal ground for the realization of the eternal moral 
ideal is secured in the continuance of successive generations 
of human beings, and that it is not a necessary constituent 
of our religious faith to believe that individual personalities 
are to endure forever. 

Let us see, then, in what way the permanence of individual 
personalities is involved in the permanence of the moral 
principle of the universe. The very capacity in human 
nature of conceiving a religious principle implies its affinity 
with that which it conceives. To entertain the idea of 
moral perfection, to be urged toward its fulfilment, and to 
co-operate consciously with the moral principle to bring it 
to pass, is to participate in the nature of that principle, 
and to share in its quality of permanence. 

The essential truth of religion is that an activity in the 
universe is working out a moral result, that that activity is 
eternal, and the result is to be complete. But the human 
personality is capable of participating in that activity, and, 
when it does so, it also becomes a sharer in its eternity. So 
that, as it is written, “we may become partakers of the 
divine nature, having escaped the corruption that is in 
the world through lust.” “The world passeth away and 
the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” And, as I have appealed to the testimony of experi- 
ence, to the reality of direct perception of the Divine Being, 
in the act of communion, so it is possible here to appeal to 
the sense of permanence experienced by the soul when it is 
consciously in league with the great moral principle of the 
universe. Says John Weiss, in a lecture on the Immortal 
Life: “ The crowning moments of intellect and emotion 
impart a taste of permanence. As soon might the earth 
vanish beneath our feet as the sense of our solidarity and 
unity exhale, which we possess when the soul helps Deity to 
develop truth and humanity to thrill with love. These 
moments subside, but they deposit something indestructi- 
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ble. ... My instinct that Iam a sharer of the permanence 
of lew 3 is an element of that permanence.” 

My argument, then, for the belief of the immortality of 
souls as an essential truth of religion is this: The essential 
belief of religion is that the unseen moral principle of the 
universe is eternal, and is forever bringing the moral ideal 
to realization. This realization can be brought to pass only 
in personalities; for things cannot carry out moral princi- 
ples, only conscious activities can. This implies the con- 
tinuance of at least suecessive personalities, as the field of 
operation of the eternal principle. But, if no final person- 
alities endure, of what value were all the improvement of 
successive personalities? “ Can there be any improvement,” 
says Weiss, “ consistent with the eternal nature of morality, 
except the continuous improvement of souls? If human 
beings cease to exist, the whole object of successive genera- 
tions is lost.” But, if a final generation of personalities may 
endure, the same possibility inheres in any personality. In- 
deed, the conscious participation of the individual soul, in 
mind, heart, and will, with the active and eternal moral 
principle of the universe, implies its own enduring nature. 


The object of this essay, it will be seen, has- not been to 
argue for the validity of the three truths which have been 
considered, but to show that they are essential elements of 
the religious faith,— that religion must always include them 
as involved in its ultimate idea. As religion fails, these 
truths fail. As either of these truths is supposed to be 
invalidated, the invalidation of religion follows with it. Not 
one of them can be left out in any adequate statement of 
the religious sentiment. Says a recent writer,* in defining 
what a gospel must contain: “ Above is duty, stern daughter 
of the voice of God: underneath are the everlasting arms. 
What we call a gospel contains these two fundamental ele- 
ments of the religious life.” But are these two, and not 
rather three,— duty, God, and the everlasting arms? And 
in that one verse of Faber’s, containing in its four lines a 


* Unitarian Review, September, 1880, p. 248. 
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complete summary of religious faith, and the loyalty of life 
to which it leads, do we not find each of the three elements 
included ? 
“ For Right is Right, since God is God, 
And Right the day must win: 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


JAMES C. PARSONS. 


PROHIBITION.* 


This word has come in common usage to stand for a great 
and diversified movement for the arrest of intemperance, by 
forbidding the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors as 
a beverage. This prohibition has different degrees of strin- 
gency and suppression. Thus, the license system is prohi- 
bition on a moderate scale. All are prohibited from manu- 
facturing or selling, except those who are especially author- 
ized by the government, national, State, or municipal, and 
who pay a consideration for the privilege. Even the Maine 
Law, the most stringent thus far known, does not forbid 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol for mechanical, scien- 
tific, or medical purposes. Up to a certain point, therefore, 
all our citizens agree; namely, that some restriction should 
be put on the creation, diffusion, and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. All our legislation places the check somewhere, 
and prohibits to a greater or less extent; and the solitary 
question at stake is how far the prohibition shall extend. 
It is forbidden to sell to minors, it is forbidden to sell after 
midnight, or on Sunday or on election days: at least, such 
provisions exist in some of the States. The issue then is, 
Shall prohibition be partial or entire? Shall the branches 
of the death-bearing tree be trimmed and pruned, or shall 

* Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer. Intemperance the Great Cause of 


Crime. By A. B. Richmond, Esq., member of the Pennsylvania Bar. New York: 
American Book Exchange, Tribune Building. 1880. pp. 387. 
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the tree itself be cut down and its stump torn up by the 
roots ? 

The answer of the work, whose title is placed at the head 
of this article, Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, 
is, Cut down the tree, tear up its roots, leave not a shoot 
or shred behind. This is a very strong and eloquent vol- 
ume in behalf of the Temperance Cause, one of the most 
so probably that has ever been written. It is an argument 
drawn from living experience and observation, the most 
convincing testimony in the world. Mr. Richmond, in his 
section of the country, is distinguished as a criminal law- 
yer. He has, in his professional capacity, had abundant op- 
portunities of coming into direct communication with that 
class of persons charged with offences against the public 
weal, and with their families and friends, upon whom the 
ills and woes of intemperance have descended most heavily. 
These ills and woes are written in fire on his brain, and 
with a pen of fire he burns them into the hearts and con- 
sciences of those guilty of abetting these evils in the com- 
munity. He arraigns legislators for licensing crime and 
pauperism by licensing the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating drinks. He points out the inconsistency of judges, 
who, on the hollow plea of the public good, pro bono publico, 
open this Pandora’s box of miseries upon mankind, and then 
sentence to jail, penitentiary, or scaffold the wretched vic- 
tims of the traffic which they have authorized and sanc- 
tioned by the forms of law. He indicts all of us for our 
stupidity or indifference or insensibility in not being more 
alive to these tremendous and awful evils all around us, at 
our very doors, and haply entering our homes themselves. 
It is a terrible picture, and no tragedy or romance ever in- 
volved elements more Satanic; and, did not familiarity breed 
contempt or. callousness, we should not give sleep to our 
eyes or slumber to our eyelids till we devised and exe- 
cuted some method of arresting this torrent of wickedness 
and wretchedness. In laying open the secrets of this dread- 
ful pandemonium, Mr. Richmond asserts that nine-tenths of 
the crimes committed in our country are traceable, first or 
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last, directly or indirectly, to the common use of alcoholic 
drinks. It is they that plant the germs of hereditary pas- 
sions from generation to generation. It is they that pave 
the way for pauperism, and pauperism is a fruitful source of 
crime. It is they that petrify the heart of the husband to 
kill his wife, and the son to slay his father. It is they that 
drug the conscience and inflame the appetites. It is they 
that dismount reason from her throne, and make man as 
much worse than the beasts as he is endowed with greater 
powers than they. No book in the language has ever said 
what this lawyer now says, or said it so boldly and unflinch- 
ingly, or traced so directly and unerringly the broad stream 
of crime and destruction, pouring through the land, to its 
head-springs in the intoxicating cup. 

But Mr. Richmond is not absolutely alone in this testi- 
mony: it is only that he has condensed it.in a more powerful 
form, and kindled it to a warmer glow. His brethren of 
the profession confirm his position. 

In a very recent statement, Judge Mellor, of Manchester, 
England, charged all the cases of his court calendar,— 
namely, four charges of murder, four charges of attempts 
at murder, twelve of manslaughter, and eight of feloniously 
wounding,— besides the more ordinary cases of burglary 
and so on, to drunkenness as the cause. 

Judge Hill, of Birmingham, England, says: “The primary 
object of civil government is to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens. Nothing so endangers the lives and 
property of the people as the traffic in intoxicating liquors.” 
Pages might be filled with similar confirmations. 

Mr. Richmond’s book consists of forty-three chapters, 
reciting personal experiences with criminals and their fam- 
ilies, and tracing with a direct hand their sins and miseries 
to the alcoholic traffic. It is a gallery of ghastly pictures. 
It reminds one of the horrors of A Diary of a Physician, 
published some years ago. Well it is that acquaintance 
with so much crime and woe of the deepest dye, and the 
gauging of this world of miseries, have not steeled the 
heart of “the old lawyer” till it can throb no more at the 
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contact with human suffering. But he sends this book out on 
a mission of benevolence,— to reform the evils he describes, 
and arouse legislators, judges, juries, courts, and the com- 
munity to feel their responsibility, and arrest the gigantic 
evil before we become a nation of drunkards and criminals. 

But even Mr. Richmond’s book does not exhaust the 
theme. The physician and surgeon have given a like testi- 
mony,—that a large part of the diseases, accidents, wounds, 
and mortality that prey upon society can be traced to the 
same cause. The minister of the gospel adds his confirma- 
tion that gne of the chief obstructions to the progress and 
vitality of pure religion is the inebriating cup. This is the 
demon that kills the Holy Spirit in man. The industrial, 
commercial, and mercantile interests of the country feel the 
paralysis of this omnipresent asphyxia. The devil of drink 
since slavery was destroyed has become the evil genius of 
the country, and taken the throne and wielded the sceptre 
of empire. 

Indeed, Albert Barnes, in his famous sermon on the li- . 
censed traffic, calls it “the Throne of Iniquity, established 
by Law.” 

Governor Dix, of New York, just before his recent death, 
said, “I consider rum the cause of nine-tenths of all the 
murder, poverty, and crime of the country, and no earthly 
consideration would induce me to contribute in the remotest 
degree to its sale.” 

John Adams said, in his time : “ Thousands and thousands 
are expiring every year in Europe, and proportionate num- 
bers in this country, the miserable victims of their rulers 
in permitting the causes of their ruin to exist. Allured by 
the smell of these infernal liquors,—like the ghost in ro- 
mances, allured by the smell of human blood,— they resort 
to these houses, waste their time, strength, and money, 
—which ought to be employed in their own affairs and 
families,— till by degrees, much expended and little earned, 
they contract habits of carelessness, idleness, and intem- 
perance.” 


Governor St. John, of Kansas, in a late message sanction- 
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ing the prohibitory law, which has just been passed by a 
two-thirds majority of the Legislature of that State,* says, 
in speaking of the traffic in spirituous drinks, it is“ the 
greatest crime of the age”; and “that no government can 
justify licensing it, or giving any kind of evil the sanction 
of law.” 

The testimonies from our mother country might be multi- 
plied by the score. Bishops, judges, statesmen, editors, phy- 
sicians, utter many an emphatic word. 

The Bishop of Gloucester says of England: “Our people 
have become what they never were before, cruel and inhu- 
man. These accursed liquors, which, to the shame of our 


government, are so easily to be had, have changed their very 
nature.” 


Charles Buxton, honored name, declares in the British 
Parliament that “the strife between the church, the school, 
and the library on the one hand, and the liquor traffic on 
the other, is but one phase of the warfare between heaven 


and hell.” 


The London Times, no special enthusiast in causes of 
moral or religious reform, says, “Add together all the mis- 
eries generated in our time by war, famine, and pestilence, 
the three great scourges of mankind, they do not exceed 
those that spring from this one calamity.” t 

1. The objections to prohibiting the traffic are, first, that 
it is impracticable. “Tt is a law which never has been, and 
never can be, carried into execution.” So it was once said 
of slavery, that it never could be abolished; but our eyes 
have witnessed its downfall. No law is, or can be, perfectly 
carried out. Violations exist of every provision on the 
statute-book. Laws against stealing, murder, burglary, 
adultery, fraud, are transgressed every day; but they are 
not therefore less, but more, needful to stem the current of 


* At the recent election in Kansas, a Constitutional Amendment forbidding the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, within the State, was 
adopted by the people. 

+ See also the Report of a Committee appointed by the Convocation of Canterbury, 
which gives the substantially unanimous testimony of more than thirteen thousand 


clergymen of the Church of England as to the deleterious influence of licensed beer- 
shops. 
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iniquity. They are a standard; they hold up the banner 
of righteousness; they are an education to the people by 
their very presence in the code of legislation. They are 
echoes of the Eternal Right, and must be sounded in the 
ears of men, whether they hear or forbear. But. prohibition 
has been successful in one State of the Union; and it may 
be in all, in time. A decisive testimony to its success is 
that no politital party in the State of Maine dares to move 
for its abolition. 

2. Laws of prohibition are accused of being swmptuary 
laws, regulating food and diet, invasions of the liberties of 
the people, intermeddling with the free business pursuits of 
the community. But this objection is more specious than 
solid. All sanitary laws are liable to the same charge. But 
if they intermeddle, if they invade liberty, if they dictate 
what we shall not eat or drink, it is in the interest of a 
higher liberty, of the better business pursuits of the com- 
munity, of guarding health, and protecting life and property. 
There are restrictions on the sale and keeping of powder, 
nitro-glycerine, and other destructive agents, on selling de- 
cayed meat or fish or other corrupt articles of food, and 
other regulations of a similar kind, too numerous to men- 
tion. The objection proves too much; for, if valid, it would 
sweep from the statute-book a host of those regulations 
which are the safeguard against the carelessness or cupidity 
‘ or fraud of interested selfishness, and throw a shield of pro- 
tection over the weak, ignorant, tempted, or young. No 
man loses any liberty worth possessing, when he is pre- 
vented from doing wrong. No man is enslaved who has the 
temptation of yielding to a debasing habit removed from his 
path. 

3. It is claimed that law is a weak reed to lean upon for 
moral reformation, and calls attention and effort off from 
much wiser and more effective instruments of a spiritual 
kind. But one beneficént agency need not conflict with 
another. Because we resort to laws and courts to check 
crime and stop the career of wicked men, we do not remit 
the power of moral suasion, or shut up our churches or 
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schools, or dismiss our moral teachers, or veto the press. 
Law and gospel, legal suasion and moral suasion, the stat- 
ute-book and the Bible, the court and the church, each has 
a part to perform in a Christian civilization. “And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you.” The wise man 
rests his hopes of success on no single instrumentality in the 
great moral warfare, but invokes every legitimate agency in 
heaven or earth. 

4. Experience, it is said, condemns it, and prohibitory laws 
have failed wherever they have been tried. On the con- 
trary, they have eventually succeeded wherever they have 
been tried, as much as any human laws can succeed. Laws 
prohibiting lotteries have nearly driven them from the coun- 
try. Laws against duelling have made the custom obsolete 
in the majority of the States of the Union, and branded it 
everywhere as a crime against man and God. Laws against 
slavery have swept it from every nation in Europe and 
America, except Turkey, Spain, and Brazil. Laws against 
the slave-trade have banished it from the civilized world. 
Laws against gambling have driven it into secret places, 
*dens and caves of the earth,” and sent it to its last solitary 
fortress in Italy. Laws against cruelty to animals are revo- 
lutionizing their treatment everywhere, and helping bring 
in a more merciful age. Laws prohibiting non-attendance 
of children at school, or their employment at too early an 
age, by parental greed, in manufactories, are working most 
beneficent changes in society. Laws of prohibition in Maine 
have dried up pauperism and crime in that State, to a sur- 
prising extent. In arrests for crime, the official reports 
state there has been a very great diminution, though the 
population-is increased. The whole amount of tax on 
spirits and liquors collected in the United States is over 
$63,000,000 per annum, an average to each person of $150; - 
but in Maine only $21,000 tax is collected, or am average 
of three cents to a person. In New Jersey, on the other 
hand, the average to each person is over $2.00. Is not such 
a result worth trying for in every State? Vermont and 
Kansas are determined to test the question for themselves, 
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and can the result be doubted? Law is not omnipotent; 
but law is a mighty engine for progress, even in the field 
of moral reformation. It is not the highest office of govern- 
ments to sit as watch-dogs over the property or even the 
lives of their subjects, but to ally themselves with the great 
moral and spiritual laws of the universe, and to aid in carry- 
ing those laws into effect, both in public and private life. 
Much more effective for the great purposes of civilization 
are the departments of education, agriculture, and signal 
office and coast survey, and internal improvements in the 
government of our country, than the departments of war 
and the navy, however needful these last may be en rare 
occasions to defend what the more beneficent agencies have 
won or created. 

5. The cry of despair is, It is a hopeless reform. ‘The more 
you meddle with it, the worse the evil grows. So men said 
of slavery a few years ago, These pestilent abolitionists only 
aggravate the evil they try to cure. But no evil cures itself. 
It grows by being let alone. It gradually subsidizes habit, 
interest, money, popularity, custom into its service, and goes 
on conquering and to conquer. No: evil, however gigantic, 
threatening, or strongly entrenched, must be attacked. De- 
lendum est Carthago,—“ The war must be carried into Af- 
rica.” No sin géts so bad that it cures itself. The cure must 
come from without. The evil8 of intemperance are so vast, 
and the traffic that produces those evils is so solidly en- 
trenched, that it will be a death-struggle to accomplish 
the reformation. But the day is approaching when the bat- 
tle will be fought; nor can we doubt, however the contest 
may waver, what the victory will be, how great and how 
glorious. 

For prohibition is the law of God. He makes no hollow 
compromise with sin. The thunder from Sinai was, Thou 
shalt not kill, steal, covet. That other and higher sermon 
on the mount said through his later prophet, Thou shalt not’ 
hate thine enemy, Thou shalt not swear at all, but sooner 
than do evil cut, off a right hand, pluck out a right eye. 
“Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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MR. SAVAGE ON THE LIFE OF JESUS.* 


The task which Mr. Savage has undertaken in this volume 
he has carried out with characteristic frankness, simplicity, and 
directness. There is no disguise of sentiment or rhetoric to pal- 
liate an obnoxious opinion, no soft stroke to blunt the edge of an 
incisive criticism. And here is just the value of his book. Many 
critics in this field, like Schenkel, have played fast and loose with 
the rationalism that lay in their premises, but which they did not 
wish to find, or at least to show, in their conclusions. Not only 
the special students of such things, but very many of the most 
religious in the rank and file of our congregations, have come to 
demand, first- of all, that the subject shall be discussed on the open 
common ground of history, with no supernatural element what- 
ever; in plain, intelligible talk, not in learned disquisitions or 
pietistic homilies. This demand may lack conventional reverence - 
at times, but it is, at all events, definite and explicit. If there is 
such a thing as scientific criticism, then what are its results? If 
science, as such, knows no such thing as miracle, then how is 
Christianity, and especially how is the life of Jesus, to be ex- 
plained, so as to do away the presumption or the need of miracle? 
And how shall we keep our reverence for it as a phase of natural 
evolution, when we are impressed no longer by any arguments for 
the supernatural ? 

This demand we must consent to recognize, first of all, as a 
perfectly legitimate one, and the task’as one perfectly proper to be 
undertaken. All the better when it is undertaken, as it is here, 
in a series of popular discourses or “talks.” It is, as everybody 
knows, the task on which much of the best living scholarship is 
employed. We cannot afford:te have one class of investigators for 
students, and another for common people. We cannot afford to 
have an esoteric and an exoteric school of opinion parted by so 
sharp a line as that which divides the “natural” from the “super- 
natural.” The suspicion of such a state of things is at the bottom 
of almost all we hear about “insincerity in the pulpit.” That 
suspicion is often unfounded and unjust. Supernaturalism in the 


* Talks about Jesus. By Minot J. Savage. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
Street. pp. 161. 
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strictest sense is still honestly held by intelligent students, well 
up in the latest learning. Even when it gives way before the 
steady pressure of a contrary mode of thought, some of the ten- 
derest of feelings and some of the best of motives will hold one 
back long from confessing to himself how far he has let go the 
earlier belief. 

Besides, we are not dealing with personal opinions alone, as if it 
were a question of pure science or metaphysics. We are dealing 
with the opinions of a religious community, and a method of the 
religious life founded on those opinions,—a method that includes 
the first principles of character and the finest or noblest aspirations 
of religious hope. The critic ought to see, what the devout and 
serious are sure to feel, that a whole philosophy of religion and a 
whole method of the discipline of life have been built on the foun- 
dation of supernaturalism, and are closely bound up with it; while 
on the other side, among rationalizing thinkers, the most religious 
lives we have known as yet have been those nurtured upon the old 
foundations. In short, one has already proved itself a religious 
method, adequate to all the occasions of the higher life; the other, 
thus far, has only approved itself as philosophical or scientific, and 
has yet to be proved religious. 

It is no disparagement, then, to Mr. Savage’s effort, if one 
should say that he carries into his new belief, with unsuspecting 
confidence and zeal, the reverence, the sympathies, and the human- 
ity, which first had their being in the old; and that these very 
qualities must prevent him from feeling as yet the change of 
spiritual climate. It is but justice to his method to add that he 
has taken the best possible course to blunt the edge of such a possi-. 
ble criticism, and to give confidence in his claim that he has found 
a clearer light, a better atmosphere, and a wider field for the ex- 
pression of all that is best in human life. These “talks” on the 
delicate ground of Biblical and historic criticism are only inci- 
dental. They are part of a wide and diversified range of service, 
in which he has proved himself an earnest, intelligent, and com- 
petent expounder of a great many phases of religion and ethics,— 
the two highest and largest topics for study or exposition. In- 
deed, the demand for these discourses might seem to have grown 
logically from the series that went close before it, on “the morals 
of evolution.” Having committed himself to the position that 
what is highest and deepest in human life can be best explained in 
the lines of that philosophy; it was natural, nay, inevitable, that 
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his method should submit itself to this test of explaining the most 
marked and critical event in the spiritual history of mankind. 

It would be applying quite too severe a standard, to ask whether 
he has spoken the final word in this long task of exposition ; 
whether he has done, at a stroke, what the scholars and critics of at 
least a century have too often only wrangled and groped about. If 
one should object to the Sharpness and positiveness of his challenge 
to popular opinion, at least one should do justice to the modesty of 
his title. A series of “talks” or informal discourses, taken down 
from word of mouth, put into type the next day, and made up into 
a volume (apparently) without the author’s revision, may claim to 
be exempt from the severer criticism challenged by a more delib- 
erate performance. It would not be fair to judge this little book 
by the same tests that we apply to Supernatural Religion, for ex- 
ample. What we ask of it, if not all we ask of it, is that it shall 
deal with the subject with honesty, intelligence, and spirit, which 
this eminently does; and that it shall show no taint of mockery, 
no trace of travesty, no lack of moral sympathy and insight. All 
this may fairly be said of it. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that the method has its inconvenience. We have marked 
@ score or so of petty errors, none of them of consequence enough 
to make a flaw in the argument, yet enough to hurt the credit of 
the book for careful scholarship, and so hurt its effect in unfriendly 
quarters.* This ought to be noticed and corrected, if for no other 
reason, because the book seems to invite the sharpest criticism ; 
and the more its view is unpopular and unfamiliar, the more it 
should be rigidly and scrupulously accurate in its details. 

We find also in these pages the expression of a common 
enough prejudice, which it is quite time for the Protestant critic 
to be rid of, and which one is surprised to find repeated by a 
believer and teacher of “evolution” in the history of the human 
mind. After saying that Jesus has been “master over the best 
and highest thought of the world,” the book goes on to speak of 
“an arid desert waste through a large part of the Middle Ages.” 
The “waste” —like that of the ancient geographers whom Plu- 





* It may be due to the reporter that Justin Martyr is said to have been born about 
200 (an error of just a century), as far from the time of Jesus as we are from that of 
Shaikespeare,— who was born three hundred and sixteen years ago! Again, we must 
remin i Mr. Savage that the gender of “ spirit” in Greek is neuter, not masculine; 
and so the argument built on it (p. 52) is void. And the medieval “ Hell” of Dante is 
qitite another thing than that “ Hades” in the centre of the earth, in which he is 
here said to include the good and bad together. 
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tarch tells of — is purely in our ignorance of the territory where it 
is supposed to exist. Surely, Mr. Savage does not imagine that the 
intellect of the most vigorous races in the world was miraculously 
smitten with imbecility for a thousand years, as if to fulfil some 
apocalyptic curse; or that the exhibitions of pious sentiment, which 
are all he admits, were the only fruit of Christian thought during 
all that time; or that serious and able men (supposing any to have 
existed then) spent their lives in discussing such questions as he 
gravely states (p. 157) to have been the occupation of “the great 
theologians of the Middle Ages.” The statement is simply a 
curious libel on his own philosophy of history, and would imply 
the most astounding of miracles in the sudden growth of modern 
philosophy and science from such a soil. Of course, he thinks 
no such thing; but there may be readers who take his joke for 
earnest, and the whimsical travesty for fact. 

Looking back now to the plan and method of the book, we find 
one marked merit in the starting-place of its argument. The 
corner-stone of the later historical criticism on the Testament may 
be said to have been laid when Baur set aside the intricate and 
perplexing literary problem given in the Evangelists, and took up 
the unquestioned writings of Paul as the earliest existing Christian 
documents. That the inferences from this new point of departure 
were at first exaggerated and often false seems to be now gener- 
ally admitted: nobody now feels bound to champion the “Tibin- 
gen School” through thick and thin. But the change of method 
was fundamental, permanent, and fruitful. Mr. Savage has the 
great merit of having recognized not only the value and impor- 
tance of this first step, but the almost equal value and importance of 
the second step; namely, to take for our most authentic testimony, 
as to the personal biography of Jesus, the “triple tradition,” the con- 
current narrative of the three earlier Gospels. What is found in 
all three of these witnesses has manifestly the first rank in value as 
testimony ; what is found most closely associated with that holds 
the second place. Mr. Savage is needlessly curt and dogmatic in 
speaking of the Fourth Gospel as “a wonderful poem, . . . written, 
as I have told you, toward the end of the second century.” Pro- 
fessor Abbot’s exhaustive argument has made it probable, at least 
possible, that the Gospel as we have it, and certain that the views 
it is cited to support, were in existence and familiar as early as the 
middle of that century. This, however, does not touch the main 
point,— that what we are most confident of in the life, works, and 
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teaching of Jesus, we find in the agreement of all three of the 
earlier witnesses in the essential outline of their testimony. 

The point needs only to be stated to be self-evident. In fact, 
most readers will experience a certain surprise or self-reproach that 
they have had to wait for Mr. Savage’s plain words to make it so 
clear as it now appears. The direct inference, however, from this 
mode of criticism, is still more weighty. Even those most familiar 
with the text of the gospel narrative will hardly avoid a shock of 
incredulity at being shown how exceedingly narrow is the basis 
which is left for the structure of supernaturalism, which had 
seemed to pervade the entire substance of the narrative. Grant 
the premises, and we can almost count the steps of the process by 
which that structure grew up out of simple human loyalty, rever- 
ence, and love. It is not our part to develop that argument or to 
exhibit its stages in detail: the reader will find it, perhaps too 
succinctly given, in the-volume before us. It is only necessary to 
say that it makes the second essential step in carrying out the 
design of the book,— the interpretation of that life by its purely 
human, natural, and moral elements. 

In doing this, the assertions of the author respecting miracles 
are perhaps needlessly reiterated and vehement; but, on the other 
hand, his anecdotic illustration of the rapid growth of myths and 
marvels having a distinctly supernatural air—even in Boston to- 
day — is fresh and neat (see p. 40). The stanchest supernaturalist 
cannot fail to see that the more careful study of the conditions 
under which an historical religion is born into the world, with the 
better knowledge of what Isaac Taylor calls “the natural history 
of enthusiasm,” has radically altered the terms on which the com- 
mon mind will consent to reason on such things. Testimonies 
come every day, apparently from honest, however mistaken, sources, 
of facts as distinctly miraculous as anything in the New Testament 
record. Our canons of belief in such things are undergoing a radi- 
cal revision. A good many of us are about equally divided whether 
to accept the new miracles or to reject the old. In such a state of 
things, the first duty plainly is to apply the naturalistic method in 
both cases alike, as far as it will go. When we have found just 
where it succeeds and where it fails, we are ready for the next 
question,— what to do with the cases that still refuse to be ex- 
plained. 

The crucial test, among the events of the New Testament, is of 
course the resurrection of Jesus. More precisely, as Mr. Savage 
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puts the question, In what sense was the resurrection understood 
and believed by the first disciples? Here, he takes Paul as the 
earliest witness, who testifies of a spiritual resurrection and a 
celestial body, and says that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.” The actual revival, then, of a body lacerated 
and slain, known by all proofs to be really dead, he holds to have 
been a comparatively late opinion, connected on one hand with 
a distinct dogma respecting the Messiah’s triumph, and on the 
other hand with very crude notions respecting body and soul, life, 
death, and the underworld. It is unnecessary to say how much 
this simple and off-hand exegesis is helped by that view of the 
“triple tradition,” which not only absolves the author from deal- 
ing at all with the more expanded narrative, but reduces the super- 
natural in it to a slender margin, which he finds no difficulty in 
bridging by his ready-made hypothesis. 

Some readers may possibly be surprised at the prominence given 
here to an element in the thought of Jesus that is necessarily and 
absolutely outgrown, so as to have no significance whatever to the 
religious life of our own day. That is, the sharp Messianic con- 
ception implied in his own words, and the definite promise of his 
speedy coming to judgment, and the establishment of the kingdom 
of God on earth. Many of those words are in parables, and all of 
them have been explained away in modern times as pure symbol 
or moral allegory. Still, there is no mistaking the effect they 
must have had on their hearers, even if we had not for witness the 
public entrance into Jerusalem, and the purpose of the people to 
make Jesus a king “by force.” The best-intentioned commenta- 
tor must have felt the difficulty of giving them all a merely spirit- 
ual interpretation. It is a great relief, when we drop all such 
preconceptions, and set ourselves simply to see if we can what the 
hearers must have understood by them. That, if anything, will 
give us what Jesus really meant by them. When he spoke of the 
twelve thrones, of trusted servants sitting on his right and left, of 
the scene of judgment to take place in the lifetime of that genera- 
tion, he was reflecting, more or less accurately, the opinion and 
expectation. of those who listened to him. ‘Ve must take for 
granted that he meant what they necessarily thought he meant. 
And this, in brief analysis, is what the book before us attempts to 
set forth, assuming the most literal rendering to be the most cor- 
rect. We must remember, too, that a right understanding of this 
very thing is the corner-stone of a true historic exposition. The 
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Messianic idea had its origin, doubtless, in a religious as well as 
patriotic hope; and it has survived, more or less chastened and 
spiritualized, through many changes of belief and fortune. But 
for some three hundred years —that is, from the time of the 
Maccabees till a century after the time of Jesus —it was a power- 
ful factor in the political life of the Jews; and it makes the one 
vital point, in determining the relation of his ministry to that 
religious system which he was destined at once to complete and 
to overthrow. ’ 

Necessarily, the belief here implied differs widely not only from 
the Christianity of the creeds, but from anything that could be 
held by any intelligent Christian mind to-day. So wide, in fact, is 
the difference as to raise the question, met in the eighth of these 
Talks, “ Was Jesus a Christian?” In one sense, the question is 
not very relevant. The term “Christian” has acquired meanings 
and associations in these eighteen hundred and fifty years of 
growth which are necessarily far wider than could have been in 
the conscious thought, of Jesus or any of his contemporaries. At 
the same time, it is in popular use (by testimony of the Saturday 
Review) “a term denuded of all doctrinal signification.”* Now 
this doctrinal signification is all that Mr. Savage appears to admit 
as the meaning of the term. Most readers would probably be con- 
tent with his own answer,— that Jesus has been “ master over the 
best and highest thought” of the modern world,— precisely, in 
short, what the world has generally agreed to call “ Christian ” in 
the best and highest sense. Still, without making actual compari- 
son, as is done here, few can realize how wide is the contrast just 
spoken of, or how simple, few, even crude, are the points of faith 
that can be got from the “triple tradition,” taken merely by itself. 

The real question raised by Mr. Savage’s method is, after all, 
a very simple one. It is, Shall the life of Jesus be taken in hand 
as a biography, or as a study of religious truth for edification ? 
If the latter, then we are inclined to take in all that atmosphere of 
reverence and homage which has gathered about his name, and 
which, invisible as it is to the critic, is so weighty in its presence 
and so life-giving in the breath of piety. If the former, then our 
duty is, first of all, that of historical critics. In this view, it would 
be imbecile and dishonest to accept any other code or maxims 
of evidence than what we apply, by a common consent perfectly 


*See Saturday Review, April 13, 1878. 
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well understood, in every other part of the wide field of history. 
As we have just said, the questions that will remain open then are 
those which this method is incompetent to solve. What they are 
can only be known after the method has been fairly and consist- 
ently tried. By. our very postulate, we are dealing not with the 
ideal Person of Christian imagination and reverence, but with one 
who belongs, in the strictest sense, to human associations and 
historical conditions, whose life must be studied exactly as we 
study all lives in the past, with the gimple desire to know what 
the circumstances of it really were. 

Moreover, this task is just what is needed, preparatory to the 
higher task of interpreting the true lessons of that life. These are 
familiar to us, it is true, by centuries of reverent and affectionate 
study, by innumerable biographies that have shed side-light on 
them, by the careful, learned, devout exposition of generation after 
generation of Christian scholars. But, if not for us, yet for very 
many of our generation, there is something unreal, misleading, we 
may even say repellent, in all these expositions which assume their 
stand-point outside of history,— dogmatic, transcendent, supernat- 
ural. The whole subject, to them, has changed its bearings. The 
picture is not yet adjusted to the new lights and shadows. We 
have not grown familiar yet with the lines of perspective that are 
necessary in order to see the landscape in height, depth, and color 
as it is. Patiently, tenderly, reverently, the task will have to be 
done, so that we may lose nothing, in the last result, of the great 
good that has come to us from a mode of interpretation no longer 
possible to us. Even so, we shall almost-inevitably lose something 
by the way, and for a time. In missing the bright halo, some eyes 
will fail to see that anything remains of the figure which it irra- 
diated and crowned. Still, the first thing to be done is to make 
that life seem real to us. In its movement and passion, its light 
and shadow, its historical setting and its environment of circum- 
stance, it must become to us, first of all, a human life, in natural 
surroundings and of intelligible aspect. The only alternative 
would be to forbear all intelligent criticism, and fall back more and 
more on unreasoning, pietistic, morbid, medieval dogmatism. We 
must choose, once for all, between the dim religious light of ‘the 
sanctuary and the clear, fresh, out-door air. 

We often hear it said that either all life has a religious meaning, 
or none. Now, if all of life has a religious meaning, and we are 
wise enough to understand it, then there can be no peril in the 
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result, when the life of Jesus is brought frankly upon the .common 
ground of ourhumanity, But perhaps we have not always thought 
what we mean by that often-repeated phrase, “all of life.” If 
there is any danger of lowering and cheapening the value of a 
life we have revered as heroic and divine, it is from not seeing 
wherein the’elevation and divinity of it consist. If we no longer 
find them in supernatural endowment, we must seek them in per- 
sonal and moral quality. The difference that separates a noble 
from an ignoble soul is as real, permanent, profound, as any more 
technical difference that we can define or comprehend. If we can 
see that, it is of comparatively small account that we part with the 
symbol that once expressed it to others or ourselves. At all events, 
we have kept our hold on what is the highest and deepest thing in 
human life. 

We credit the author of this volume with having seen rightly 
where the final estimate of the life he has sketched out must rest. 
His moral, whether or not adequate and final, is sound and clear. 
His book is sure to find readers whom it will both instruct and 
help. Its style is fresh, direct, winning,— unduly positive and 
dogmatic, sometimes; but this is pardonable in what is, avowedly, 
only “talk.” It means to reinforce, not cripple, the religious life; 
and it means to do this without any “nonsense” or convention- 
alism, or any break with the most advanced of modern thinking. 
All this is well. It will also be-well when this is followed by some 
more grave and deliberate study in the same general vein, more 
scrupulously accurate in ‘statement, sufficient if not profound in 
scholarship, and careful withal to avoid any hint of prejudice or 
ground of offending in the cause of truth. 


J. H. ALLEN. 
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BEING DEAD HE YET SPEAKETH: A NEW VOLUME 
OF ROBERTSON’S SERMONS.* 


Few writers of sermons have had the fortune to interest the 
world so widely and so long as Frederic Robertson. Fewer 
still have so attracted the interest of the English-speaking pub- 
lie to every one of his utterances, so that every scrap and frag- 
ment of his literary remains is held precious, and worthy to 
engage the attention of the world. When we remember that 
only a single sermon of all these many series of his published 
discourses was printed before his death; that their sale has 
increased rapidly and constantly from the publication of the first 
volume until a quite recent period, if not indeed to the present 
time, until it has surpassed that of the writings of the same form 
of any author, living or dead; and that after the passing of more 
than twenty-five years there is a call for this volume, made up 
of the odds and ends of his manuscripts,— we are sure that there 
is something remarkable in the man and in the writings that 
have awakened so wide-spread recognition and enduring interest. 

And in this there is no mistake. Robertson takes his piace, by 
common acknowledgment and consent, among the most vigorous 
intellects, the bravest and truest souls, the most heroic and help- 
ful religious teachers of this or any century. And his life, with 
its manful inward struggles, its sacrifices and witness for con- 
science and spiritual freedom, its fresh and knightly quality, its 
touch of pathos and tragedy, its early ripeness and untimely 
close, stirs what is noblest in us with the mention of his name, 
and renews its appeal with the issue of every volume and the 
re-reading of every sermon. For the quality of the man is in all 
his words, and this makes each of his utterances forceful and 
alive. There are in Frederic Robertson’s writings no elaborate 
mental processes from which, as in some writers, the man himself 
seems to stand apart, no tricks of rhetoric or flowers of fancy 
which the author seems to view as a spectator with you; but the 
impression is of a man whose strain with life-problems is even 
painfully intense and continuous, and who deals at first hand 

* The Human Race, and other sermons, preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and 


Brighton, by the Rev. Frederic W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. New York : Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1881. 
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with Reality. What Lowell wrote of Theodore Parker is even 
more entirely true of Robertson :— : 


“ Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced, 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.” 


This quality of being alive and real is the explanation, and in 
large measure the justifying reason, of the publication, a gener- 
ation after their delivery, of the fragmentary paragraphs and 
bare skeletons of sermons that make up the body of this volume. 
The very bones of the prophets and saints were anciently deemed 
to have occult potencies for good ; and there is something human, 
doubtless, in the piety which cherishes their relics. But the wide 
regard that has drawn from their retirement the bare and un- 
jointed fragments of discourse that make up too large a portion 
of this book yet recognizes in them a real vitality and spiritual 
force, which suggest at least, and frequently embody, rich and 
fruitful courses of thought, and mark unmistakably the quality of 
the mind whence they issued, and the vigor and loftiness of the 
purpose which inspired it. There is even the advantage of being 
admitted to view, so to speak, the working of the mind itself, 
and its products in various creative stages; and the result is to 
increase our sense of the fulness of Robertson’s intelligence, the 
justness and sane balance of his mental processes, the firm grasp 
of his thought and wide range of his sympathies and moral inter- 
est, his chivalric ardor of religious purpose, and sincerity and 
depth of spiritual conviction. These sermon-outlines and de- 
tached sentences, which are often only hints for extemporaneous 
expansion, indicate, both by their range of topics and by their 
arrangement and fulness of reference and allusion, something of 
what the power of the preacher must have been in their spoken 
utterance. There is everywhere downright, straightforward, and 
manly dealing with the hearer’s intelligence, conscience, and moral 
and religious insight. 

Much is lost to the reader of these outlines, however, of the 
richness and impressiveness of the sermons which are given in 
full. No writer, indeed, loses more in condensed abstracts than 
Robertson, since he uses nowhere any superfluous verbiage, and 
the clothing and adornment of his thought is also thought. We 
are glad for this reason that several of the sermons are given in 
full; and some of these, we judge, written out completely and 
carefully before delivery, and not, as most of those in the earlier 
series, from memory afterward. 

21 
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The first of these sermons, which gives its title also to the 
book, was preached for the hospital in Cheltenham, during Rob- 
ertson’s settlement in that place. It is called “The Human Race 
typified by the Man of Sorrows”; shows how intimately ac- 
quainted he had made himself with the poverty and misery about 
him, and so lets us into the secret of his hold upon the working 
classes. Besides, it illustrates his characteristic distrust and hate 
of mere sentimentalism, or mere theory, whether in regard to 
charity or piety. It gives, also, a practical lesson, worth our 
heeding, of the urgent need, for our own souls’ sake, of joining 
charitable effort.and self-sacrifice with the knowledge of human 
misery and sympathy for suffering and sorrow :— 


There is one more ingredient in the cup which Christ drank which 
made him “a man of sorrows.” He was born poor. He knew what it 
was to want those solaces of life which alleviate pain. “Foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” And now, brethren, it is part of our special 
business to-day to recollect what sorrow and sickness are when they come 
into the cottage of the poor. There are, it may be, in this congregation 
several who have scarcely had it forced upon their contemplation. Liv- 
ing in sufficiency themselves, they have not suspected how others of 
the family of man struggle on. Brethren, let us contrast these things. 
When illness makes its appearance in the dwellings of the upper classes, 
there is a rich abundance of resources to mitigate the suffering. There 
is all the repose which can be secured by subdued light and curtained 
windows and muffled knockers and noiseless steps. There is a smoothed 
pillow, there is a warm room, there are contrivances to suit and stimulate 
the sickly palate. The invalid reigns, a kind of monarch, in his chamber, 
every arrangement of the house giving way to the arrangements and the 
hours of his sick-room. Pass on from the comfortable mansion to knock 
at the low door in the next street. Sickness there exhibits itself in very 
different attire. Have we ever looked at the poor man’s cottage, and 
pictured to ourselves how that almost den, small and comfortless as it is, 
can become the sick-room of the invalid? ‘There is no securing repose, 
for all the domestic work of the family must be done within a few feet of 
the bed. The noise of footsteps entering and retiring goes on all day 
long, scarcely divided by a thin partition from the sick man’s ear. We 
guard our delicate consumptive ones fearfully and ‘affectionately, so that 
not a breath of heaven’s air shall play too roughly on the frame. Look 
at consumption in the cottage. Through the perpetually opening door, 
and through the broken window and through the unguarded chimney, 
the death-draughts pour down hour by hour upon the sufferer, till the fell 
and painful malady has done its work, and the rough, wretched coffin lies 
prematurely on the bed. The damp strikes through the brick or the mud 
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floor, till rheumatism has stiffened the joints into contracted uselessness 
for life. Water from the pond is often all they have to wet the lips of 
the dying. There is not always one free from work to perpetually wet 
those hot lips. There ig no fire in the bedchamber. Fuel costs too much. 
Therefore, to produce an artificial heat in the depth of winter, every aper- 
ture must be closed and pasted up; and so, in the stifling, unwholesome 
warmth of an overheated cell which takes away the very breath on enter- 
ing, human life is gasped away. It is in all this that the poor man lives. 
It is in all this that the invalid must be nursed. . Let but the sentimen- 
talist go to the sick-bed of poverty, where there is scarcely bread in the 
closet for a meal, and no surplus money in the drawer to pay the physi- 
cian’s fees, and he will know what awful significance may be crowded 
into that one sentence,— “ a man-of sorrows.” ° 

We will take but two cases which belong to our presént purpose,— the 
case of poverty and the case of corporeal maladies. It was a most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the life of Jesus, the compassion which he felt for 
the degraded, neglected, unbefriended poor. It was not, except by invi- 
tation, in the rich man’s house that Christ was found; it was not for his” 
ears that His instructions were framed. It was His passion to teach those 
who were forgotten by the national instructors. There was a burning, 
almost passionate, indignation in His language whenever it came in His 
way to rebuke their oppressors, who shut up knowledge from them and 
would have kept them uneducated, who overreached them (in Bible 
phraseology, “‘ devouring widows’ houses”), who lived in purple and fine 
linen, while Lazarus lay forgotten at their very threshold. Political 
economy has spoken its fine lessons of philanthropic humanity. Dema- 
gogues have courted the popular voice by loud harangues against what 
they call the oppression of the rich. Sentiment has taken poverty under 
its patronage, and adorned the cottage in touching stories with imaginary 
graces and purities that are never found there. But no man ever stood 
up the poor man’s champion but Christ, and those who, like Christ, have 
lived with the poor and for them. Read the ninth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew. It is filled with tales of human suffering and human ignorance. 
At last there comes before the Redeemer a vast crowd of these poor and 
ignorant ones. When He saw the multitude, “ He was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd.” That was not the glow of a demagogue’s indigna- 
tion against the rich, venting itself in cheap words. It was not the sickly 
sigh of a novel-reader, repining that this world is full of woe. It was the 
loving tenderness of the Son of Man, identifying himself with the poor, 
and in deep emotion becoming acquainted with their sorrows. 

Once more, our Lord sympathized with bodily anguish. He was walk- 
ing.almost all His life through the wards of a vast hospital. The hos- 
pital was the world; the sick, the dying, and the mad were lying on their 
beds on both sides of Him. At evening, “they brought unto Him many 
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that were sick”; and it is written again and again, “ He was moved with 
compassion.” 

This, brethren, is an acquaintance with grief which most of us have 
not. Men are not acquainted with the pain which this world contains, 
because it is not brought to them, and they do not go to look for it. 
There is a drapery of life which curtains away from us the loathsome 
parts of existence. You pass down the gay and glittering streets where 
almost all the forms which present themselves are forms of busy, strong, 
active humanity. Out of doors, in the public thoroughfares, you see the 
holiday of life. There is squalid poverty in the by-lanes and the alleys. 
There is sickness in the upper chambers. But you do not see that. It is 
not,brought out as it was before Christ, bed after bed lining the pave- 
ment as you pass on. You cannot count the houses as you go along, and 
say, This has its one dead, and this has its two diseased. But the physi- 
cian and the minister can. They can tell you what there is behind the 
scenes. They can say that within a few yards of where you stand there 
is one smarting under the torture of an amputated limb, and another 
stricken by the death-call of incipient decline, and further on another 
feeding with his heart’s best blood a disease which is eating life away, 
and for which there is no chance of ease except in the grave. We see it 
not. It is shut decently out of sight. The sick man does not sadden the 
street to-day in which he was walking blithely yesterday. All this is 
withdrawn from public scrutiny. To become vividly aware of it is to 
feel the emotion of sympathy. To have it perpetually and familiarly 
before the mind is to be acquainted with grief, but acquainted only pas- 
sively. 

In Christ’s acquaintance there was something infinitely more. His 
love did not end with a passing sigh. It did not die with a keen emotion. 
His knowledge of human agony went deeper by the active benevolence of 
relieving it. When He was troubled by the tears of Martha and of 
Mary, He felt the sensation of sympathy; but when He went with them 
to the revolting grave, and gave back the dead man to their embrace, it 
was another kind of knowledge altogether which He possessed. It was 
the acquaintance got by active benevolence. This was the reason for 
which Christ acquainted Himself with grief, not to nurse His own emo- 
tions, but to relieve it. He was perpetuaily in the presence of the mis- 
erable. Why? For this purpose: “The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” And here, 
brethren, we make a most important practical distinction. There is 
something dangerous in benevolence which is only emotional; there is 
something ennobling and something godlike in active kindness. This is 
the law of our nature, from which there is no escaping: impressions 
which are made upon us in the way of feeling get weaker and weaker the 
oftener they are repeated; but the habits of love which you get by being 
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useful and active in doing others good get stronger and stronger, the 
oftener you practise them. We read, it may be, a touching passage in 
our favorite author. The first time it thrills us. The second time it 
moves us less. The tenth time all emotion is gone except that of mere 
admiration. The first death-bed you see haunts your recollection all 
night. See a hundred, and’the startling power is gone. You reproach 
yourself. You think your heart is harder than it was. Marvel not. 
There is no preventing it. That acquaintance with sorrow which is only 
passive loses its sharpness every time you see it. And, if a man wanted 
to have a thoroughly callous and hardened heart, we can tell him of no 
way so sure as this: Let him become familiar with the distress of his 
fellow-men, and do nothing to relieve them; let him read of pauper 
misery, and content himself with theorizing about the improvidence of 
the poor; let him listen to appeals from the pulpit which attempt to 
move his charity, and pass the plate without a sacrifice,— we will promise 
him his sensibilities shall soon be placed beyond the power of wounding: 
he shall have a heart as cold and dead as if he had been born without 
human sympathies. 

Let us put this before us, brethren, in an illustration connected with 
to-day’s subject. There are two epochs in the career of medical life. 
There is a period in the surgeon’s existence when he occupies the posi- 
tion of astudent, and belongs to a class of men proverbially reckless. And 
there is another period in his life when he belongs to a class which all 
experience forces us to place among the most devoted, the most tender, 
the most sympathetic of his species. How comes it that the young experi- 
mentalist is so marvellously transformed into the benevolent physician? 
The secret lies in this: In the outset of the profession, a man has to look 
as a bystander on suffering. The recoil and the faintness of human sen- 
sitiveness pass off. He becomes familiar with human anguish. He looks 
upon the contortions of agony with the cold eye of a theorist. The 
human frame into which the sharp knife is passing is nothing to him but 
the material for a lecture. Emotion has dulled itself by repetition. 
This is the passive acquaintance with sorrow. It would be a miracle, 
indeed, if all this did not blunt sensibility. For if by God’s wise law it 
did not blunt it, and if the emotion remained as keen as ever, how could 
the human heart bear perpetual laceration? That is the first stage. But, 
as medical life goes on, it becomes a duty not to look on, but to relieve. 
And then he begins to feel the blessedness of benevolence, and once more 
his heart expands when he sets about doing good. And, year by year, 
the habit deepens : the shudder of inexperience, and the mere emotional, 
useless sickening of the heart, which comes from witnessing an operation, 
—all that is gone. It was worth nothing, after all; and, in its place, 
there has come something nobler, something that can be made use of in 
this work-day world, something even in its way Christlike,— that habit 
of prompt love which will enable a man to put up with much that is dis- 
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gusting, and much that would shock the false delicacy of mere feeling, in 
order to do good. 


Brethren, all this is practical. If we would acquaint ourselves with 
sorrow to any purpose, we must relieve it. Christian love is an active, 
hardy thing. Leta Christian familiarize himself with the trials of the 
poor. Let him hear their tales of distress. Let him see them in their 
malady. But, unless he wishes to ruin his own heart, let him do as the 
Samaritan did,— bind up the wounds, and not pass by on the other side. 


We have said that many of these unfinished and outlined 
sermons must be read rather as suggestive relics of Robertson’s 
thought than as its adequate embodiment. The same remark is 
true, in quite another sense, of some of the fully, even elabo- 
rately, written discourses. Readers of his memoirs are aware 
that he was, in his earlier ministry, connected in sympathy with 
the Evangelical branch of the English Church, from whose doc- 
trines he afterward widely departed, and whose ecclesiastical 
methods and spirit he came to hold in utter detestation. He 
declared that the works of Jonathan Edwards had passed like 
iron into his blood. To the end, he held Edwards in high intel- 
lectual respect, though using the rugged metal of the New 
England theologian’s thought to brace the supports of character 
rather than to stiffen the decaying frame of Calvinism. But 
these few completed sermons, unlike those of the former series 
and the sermon skeletons of this, belong mainly to the earlier, or 
theologically transitional, years of his ministry; and we frequently 
find phrases in them which he would not have used later, or 
would have used in a different spirit. His thought had not yet 
wholly escaped into that spiritual liberty in which he lived dur- 
ing the last four or five years of his life, and which he so man- 
fully, sometimes so daringly and defiantly, employed : — 


If in heaven there were anything like universal equality, it would stand 
out an exception in God’s universe, it would not be like one of God’s 
plans. Everything we know, everything man ever heard of in God’s 
creation, goes by steps, gradually and beautifully smoothing off from the 
lowest to the highest. The vegetable world slides into the animal world, 
and you cannot tell where one ends and the other begins,— step by step, 
from lower organization on to higher, till you come to the division-line 
where instinct borders upon reason, and you cannot for certain draw the 
boundary. The animal which possesses highest instinct treads so close 
upon the man who is gifted with lowest reason that you hesitate whether 
the nobler beast has only instinct, and the animalized man has truly 
reason. This is God’s chain, His beautiful chain, of unequal links. This 
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is God’s world, God’s work. Every spot in which you can trace God at 
work, there has He made degrees. Each thing in this universe has its own 
destined place. The thing below it cannot occupy that place, nor can the 
thing above it. Make the experiment, and there is a link broken. 

Trace next that principle in one of the single links,— man himself. 
Men are not born equal. Say nothing of circumstantial differences, such 
as climate and education and property, there are differences between man 
and man quite distinct from these. Give two characters the same advan- 
tages, will any system of education insure that they shall be equal? 
Education can give habits of mind, information, memory, power of atten- 
tion. Can education give the instinctive eagle glance of genius? Can 
conditions? Can circumstances? There are some men upon whose brow 
nature has impressed the diadem of intellectual royalty; and there are 
some men who are marked for intellectual inferiority. There are minds 
born to command ; there are minds born to be feeble, except when sup- 
ported and led by others. There is the first-rate and there is the second- 
rate,— born so, not made by human will: God created one man to differ 
from another. Again and again, revolutions have tried to level all dif- 
ferences ; but, in the next generation, God’s insulted law has vindicated 
itself: the towering mind has risen into a new aristocracy, the feeble 
mind has sunk into a fresh lowest class. Men can make human distinc- 
tions to proceed on a new principle: break down, destroy, level as they 
will, equality they cannot get. 

Brethren, these are only specimens of a universal law, and the law is 
found in the heaven as in the earth: “One star differeth from another 
star in glory.” It is God’s law of inequality. In earth, in matter, and 
in mind there will be, and there must be, thrones and dominions, with 
principalities and powers. Now, this does not prove that there will be 
degrees in heaven, but it makes it exceedingly improbable that there will 
not. ‘The beauty and the harmony of this creation consist in each thing 
having its own appointed niche in the magnificent fabric of the universe. 
The order of this universe is constructed upon the principle of degrees. 
Is it likely that God’s heaven will be, not a series of steps ascending up 
to God, but a dead level? Is it probable that it will be a thing marring 
this glorious symmetry and this exquisite gradation, by being dependent 
on aprinciple of equality ? 

So much, brethren, for likelihood. But we have much more than‘ 
likelihood. Except that excellent men have denied it, it would seem im- 
possible to read Scripture without perceiving that its assertions are dis- 
tinct upon this point. First of all, there is a promise given to the 
apostles that, in the regeneration, they shall sit on twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. Thrones, and something like the sway of 
ancient judges,—a royal jurisdiction over others. Here is superiority in 
one class, subordination in another. If we only grant thus much, that 
there is something peculiar reserved for Christ’s apostles, you have intro- 
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duced the principle of degrees in heaven. Is it conceivable that it should 
stop there? Once more, there is something in heaven which is repre- 
sented by the figure of being ruler over ten cities, and there is another 
something which ig equivalent to being ruler over five cities. What is 
that but gradation of some kind? Whatever it may mean, this is clear: 
that there is one position amounting to only half the other. Lastly, 
brethren, we take the passage before us, and we hold it to be decisive and 
full upon this point. There is a post of honor. There is an affliction 
working out “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” There 
is a peculiar nearness to Christ. There is a right hand to the throne of 
God. And there are some for whom that transcendent blessedness is 
specially reserved: “it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of 
my Father.” 


But there are not wanting passages which have all the vigor 
and incisive clearness of his later thoughts, as well as their just- 
ness and deep revealing of his own spiritual experience. Here 
is a passage which might have been written in the stress of his 
conflict with those difficulties which began to encompass him as 
soon as his change of theological position became marked. It is, 
like the last, from the sermon called “ Degrees of Glory ”: — 


Let us understand what this cup was which Jesus drank. It was mar- 
tyrdom. Has any man ever tried to realize what it is to be a martyr? 
There was the agony of a sharp death, of course; but that was only a 
part. In days of martyrdom, men live with the possibility of death 
before them. False hearts are apostatizing on every side, friends are 
weakening resolution, life is smiling with its promises of peace, and, in 
the midst of all that, a martyr has to steel his soul, and quietly bear the 
sickening, harrowing uncertainty; and then, when the cup is put into 
his hand at last, he has to drink it calmly and cheerfully as his Master 
did. All that men have done for the love of Christ. That is, in the 
most literal sense, Christ’s baptism of blood. And it would seem to be 
the language of the Bible that there is a peculiar coronet of glory for 
men who suffer for the truth. But now is there anything like this in 
daily life? Brethren, much. To be a martyr is to witness for Christ’s 
truth. To be a martyr is to take up Christ’s cross. The worst part of 
martyrdom is not the last agonizing moment: it is the wearing, daily 
steadfastness. Men who can make up their minds to hold out against 
the torture of an hour have sunk under the weariness and the harass of 
small, prolonged vexations. And there are many Christians who have 
the weight of some deep, incommunicable grief pressing, cold as ice, 
upon their hearts. To bear that cheerfully and manfully is to be a mar- 
tyr. There are many Christians who know what doubt is, such doubt as 
Christ experienced on the cross, shutting out light and consolation, and 
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making this world a wilderness: “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” To tread that down, as if with an iron heel, upon the 
serpent’s head, is to be a victorious martyr. There is many a Christian 
bereaved and stricken in the best hopes of life. For such a one to say 
quietly, “Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” is to be a martyr. 
There is many a Christian who feels the irksomeness of the duties of life, 
and feels his spirit revolting from them. To get up every morning with 
the firm resolve to find pleasure in those duties, and do them well, and 
finish the work which God has given us to do, that is to drink Christ’s 
cup. The commonest life, brethren, has its cross for him who has the 
heart to love the cross. We do not want back the days of martyrdom. 
The humblest occupation has in it materials of discipline for the highest 
heaven, and for the right hand and the left in Christ’s kingdom. 


Perhaps the most helpful quality of Robertson’s writings is 
that strong sense of reality in spiritual things, which gives a 
basis for practical conviction and religious living, and a resting- 
place for the spirit, even in the midst of uncertainty and specu- 
lative doubt. Robertson’s life was a militant one in many ways ;- 
and his spirit had an almost martial quality, which delighted in 
intellectual conflicts, much as he shrank from the pettiness of 
personal contest, and bled inwardly from the wounds of malice 
and misrepresentation. But he kept well, in all his public ut- 
terances at least, the poise and cheer of Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior; and in his earlier years, before the shadow of illness, 
and of the baseness and hardness of theological proscription, had 
sobered and somewhat depressed him, there was a welcoming of 
hardship, and even of spiritual wrestlings and difficulties, which 
marked the heroic temper, and a faith moored securely beyond 
dragging from any of the storms of circumstance. The sermon 
with which the volume ends is an illustration at once of this 
quality, and of the transitional period of his thought. It is also 
one of the most beautiful of all his discourses, and will be of 
special interest as marking Robertson’s fondness for stating 
strongly antagonistic, and seemingly contradictory truths. An 
illustrative passage must close these extracts from a book that 
will be widely welcomed. 


Peace to Him that is Afar off, and to Him that is Nigh. 


In the first place, then, we draw this doctrine from the text, that there 
is peace for those who have remained through life near to God. Such 
men there are spoken of in the New Testament, as the “ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance.” And such a one seems repre- 
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sented to us under the character of the elder son in the parable, who had 
not wandered from his home to seek his fortunes in the world. There 
are some in this world whose religious growth has been so quiet, so reg- 
ular, so steady, that they are altogether unconscious themselves of the 
vastness of the work that God has been doing in their souls. For the 
fact is, we are not conscious of those changes which go on quietly and 
gradually in the soul. We only count the shocks in our journey. And 
if there has been no sudden conversion, no impetuous and tumultuous 
feeling of reconciliation, you may speak to such men of what are called 
religious experiences, but they have very little account to give you. And 
this is the history sometimes of those who have been nurtured in religious 
families. They have imbibed the atmosphere of religion without know- 
ing it; and so they go on loving God quietly, unostentatiously, doing 
simple duties happily, without speaking of them, till duty has become a 
habit, ang religion has become the very element of life. These are not 
the conspicuous Christians, but they are the affectionate, cheerful, tender 
ones in the family circle: they are the Christians of that strict integrity, 
that high-mindedness, which governs hospitality; that scrupulous atten- 
tion to what some call, contemptuously, moral duties, which more impas- 
sioned Christians often fail to exhibit. 

Now there is something peculiar, brethren, in this peace. The peace 
of men who have been religious from childhood is a very different thing 
from the keen luxury that attends the return of a prodigal son, but it is 
the best on the whole. It has more of heaven’s deep tranquillity. It has 
more of childlike intimacy with God. The deepest peace is that which 
is scarcely conscious of its own peacefulness: “Son, thou art ever with 
me, and al] that I have is thine,” but he did not know this till be was 
told. Oh, there is a great mistake that we make about this! We think 
this peace a dull thing. We look down upon such men, and smile at 
their simplicity, and despise the monotony of their existence. There is 
a purity and innocence of heart, a simplicity, an ignorance of evil, which 
men, who have got their minds enlarged by eating of the “tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil,” look down upon with a contemptuous pity. 
But, brethren, it is God’s best peace, enjoyed by them that are “near.” 
Let us remember this. Serenity and pure-heartedness are the kind of 
peace that has most of heaven. It is better than religious rapture. The 
rapture that comes from pardoned guilt is like the fire-rocket that streams 
and blazes through the black sky, making everything brilliant for a mo- 
ment, and forcing men to look at it: the peace of him that has lived near 
to God is like the quiet, steady, lustre of the light-house lamp, startling no 
one, very easily mistaken for a common light, but never quenched ; ever 
to be found when wanted, casting the same mild ray through the long 
night across the maddest billows that curl their crests around the rock on 
which it stands. That is the kind of peace enjoyed by him that is near. 

There is another class of men to whom the grant of peace is possible. 
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“ Peace to him which is far off, saith the Lord,” by which we understand 
those who have lived for a time in the alienation of guilt from- God. 
Brethren, we claim attention to this. Peace is not the exclusive lot of 
consistent men. It belongs under the gospel to guilty men. It has been 
said, in language somewhat daring, that it is almost worth while to have 
sinned in order to taste the deep luxury of penitence. Rightly takea, 
those are not rash words. They are not more than Christ has sanctioned 
by his own declaration, “ There is more joy among the angels of heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine just persons 
which need no repentance.” It almost seems as if the joy of returning to 
God had in it something more rich, more ecstatic while it lasts, than the 
peace which belongs to consistent obedience. It is just that feast of the 
fatted calf, with the robe and the ring and the dancing, which discon- 
certed the elder son in the treatment of his brother. ... Men who have 
sinned much, is it not so? Is there not such a thing as loving much, 
because much has been forgiven? Is there not in God’s strange dispen- 
sations a kind of balance of blessedness, which almost seems to make up 
to a guilty penitent for the wretchedness that is gone by? And, after 
all, for most of us, this is the only gospel. One here and there in this 
congregation there may be, who has lived near to God from childhood ; 
but, if there is only peace for him, we have no gospel for the mass. We, 
the majority,— we, brethren, God knows, we have lived far enough from 
God at some period or other of our lives. Things that will not bear 
speaking of — things that it is well not to think about— belong to the 
history of our past lives. . . . Shall we be told there is peace for innocence, 
— peace for those who have received the Spirit and not grieved His inti- 
mations? Ah, my Christian brethren, that is not the gospel for us: we 
want a gospel for the guilty. “Peace for him that is near,” that we can 
understand; but the words at which our hearts exult are these: “ Peace 
to him that is far off.” Man’s noble’ attitude is that of consistent holi- 
ness from the moment that he turns to God; and most of us have for- 
feited that. Man’s noblest attitude is earnest penitence, and that is 
opened to us still; and with it there is opened “ peace.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D. 


The death of Dr. Chapin, at the age of sixty-six, removes from 
us one of the most distinguished and well-known citizens of our 
country, and bereaves the American pulpit and liberal Chris- 
tianity of a shining light. One of the most popular men on the 
lyceum platform from the early and glorious days of that now 
degenerate institution, no face has been better known, and no 
voice more widely welcome, than the genial features and singu- 
larly winning, melodious, and inspiring utterances of this eloquent 
apostle of the humanities. We have been told that only Bayard 
Taylor and John B. Gough have so uniformly and long secured 
crowded houses. Without the dramatic power or humor of Gough 
or Beecher, less majestic and impressive than Storrs, lacking the 
finish of Phillips and Curtis, the keen wit of Holmes, the passion 
and wonderful range and flow of Bellows at his best, the tender 
grace and playful fancy of Collyer, the spiritual insight and pro- 
fusion of Phillips Brooks, there was yet in Dr. Chapin a breadth 
of sympathy, a grand manliness, a splendor of rhetoric, a magni- 
ficence of conception and diction which, perhaps, more absolutely 
commanded the average audience than any of the others, and 
placed him everywhere among the first. 

His platform topics were usually such, also, as engaged the 
interest of the great body of intelligent American people,— broad 
social and moral themes, which he treated in not too scholastic 
or dainty fashion, but in a large, intelligent, and trenchant way; 
pouring the magnetism of his massive personality and noble elo- 
quence over them, and stirring the generous passions of his audi- 
tors to enforce and vivify his thought. 

Dr. Chapin was not a great scholar, nor a specially acute and 
subtle thinker. Though in his earlier days reckoned a reformer, 
and saying magnificent words for the temperance and anti-slavery 
causes, and lending himself unstintedly to the service of patriot- 
ism during the dark days of the Rebellion, he could not be a 
radical or a pioneer. His courage was of a sort that would hardly 
organize a new campaign against any evil, but might be surely 
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relied on to lead a forlorn hope in behalf of a cause in which he 
believed and was already heartily engaged. He moved grandly 
along the great highway of the common thought and life, enlarg- 
ing the ideals, lifting the aspirations, cheering the hopes, and 
strengthening the best convictions of the multitude. It came to 
be a part of the needful stimulus of his daily life to feel the reac- 
tion of the public mind and heart upon his own. This was one 
of his limitations, of which we must not here further speak. 

In the pulpit, Dr. Chapin’s presence and bearing had a dignity 
and genial seriousness which seemed the blending of self-respect 
and awe, and which perfectly embodied the generous and lofty 
gospel he set forth, Life seemed more hopeful and sublime, as 
he unfolded its duties and opportunities; the universe became a 
vaster and diviner scene, as his thought bore you through it on 
his grand and glowing periods; and in his prayers there was the 
confidingness of a child, joined with the large vision of a prophet. 
He prayed as one who shared the fellowship of the Divine coun- 
sels, and was privileged to speak unashamed with God. Hymn 
and Scripture gathered grace and power from his exquisite read- 
ing. There were no “preliminary exercises” in his conduct of 
the Sunday services; but a gathering tide of worship, gratitude, 
sacred aspiration, and conviction, which mounted ever from the 
first deep tones of the opening psalm-reading to the climax of 
glowing and masterful eloquence — usually the impassioned and 
convincing statement of his theme—with which the sermon 
ended. The service was one in its impression of serious busi- 
ness, and the noble enforcement of the highest interests and 
sentiments of man. 

Dr. Chapin was in the best sense catholic,— in hearty sympathy 
with all forms of religion so far as they were rational, with all 
movements of liberalism so far as they were Christian. A devoted 
Universalist, holding that large optimism which rests in the sure 
conviction that the Eternal Purpose will be accomplished and 
the conquest of Christ be perfected, he was little interested in 
denominational politics; and had not much even of that prejudice 
for one religious bookstore over another, which is said to consti- 
tute the theological bound between the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian ministers. Could the spirit prevail, which possessed Dr. 
Chapin, Starr King, and others among the living and the dead, 
the vision which some of us saw twenty years ago might be 
realized ; and we should rejoice, not perhaps in a formal coming 
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together of the two bodies that stand in weakness apart to wit- 
ness for rational Christianity and God’s absolute Fatherhood, but 
in one continuous and advancing line of testimony, sympathy, and 
inspired endeavor, to put the common truths we have together 
in charge, into the front rank of recognized forces, and of the re- 
ligious institutions in this country and throughout Christendom. 


THE HISTORIC WORTH AND SERVICE OF CALVINISM. 


No discussions of the religious questions of our time deserve 
more attention for their clearness, catholicity, and judicial spirit 
than the addresses by Rev. Joseph H. Allen, which have been 
published together under the title of Three Phases of Modern 
Theology. Two of these addresses, treating respectively Unita- 
rianism and Liberalism, have appeared in this Review; but the 
third, on Calvinism, seemed to us on its delivery even more 
masterly than the others, while illustrating in a way as de- 
lightful as it is timely that criticism of Orthodoxy may be 
thoroughly appreciative, and yet remain searching, trenchant, 
and absolutely uncompromising in its intellectual positions. 

We have never seen a judgment upon Calvinism so generous 
and at the same time so just. Hardly less brilliant than Mr. 
Froude’s more extended and elaborate paper, it is at the same 
time free from the exaggerations of that remarkable estimate, 
and from the fanciful and distorted views of history in which 
the English essayist sometimes indulges. But there is the same 
profound conviction of the immense service of Calvinism as a 
moral force in history and civilization, and the same serious and 
somewhat urgent solicitude for the security and moral elevation 
and advance of a civilization in which that force, as a living and 
coherent system, is waning and well-nigh spent. There is even a 
degree of solemnity in the clear and absolute conviction with 
which Mr. Allen impresses us, that the moral progress of the last 
three hundred years, and the practical regard for righteousness 
among the best nations and classes, have been ingrown and inter- 
penetrated with the religious conceptions and sanctions of the 
Calvinistic view of life and destiny; and that the failure of these 
conceptions and sanctions calls for a thoughtful, painstaking, and 
even heroic relaying of the religious foundations of conduct and 
social security. Calvinism, however grim and unlovely, and in- 
tellectually impossible henceforth, furnished aliment and stimu- 
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lus for the thews and nerves of moral enterprise and restraint 
during two hundred years, and lingers, as iron and granite, in 
the blood and fibre of character and moral structure to a con- 
siderable degree even yet, however intellectually discredited. 

To save the too easy optimism of Liberalism from passing over 
into the indifferentism of moral stagnation and despair, requires 
a strength of conviction as complete, a regard for moral sanctities 
as profound, compulsive, and authoritative, as Calvinism ever fur- 
nished. Not without hopefulness, with serene confidence, indeed, 
that such an adjustment will at length be made between the per- 
manent spiritual realities and the new intellectual theories, Mr. 
Allen very earnestly—and, to our mind, very conclusively — 
shows the great moral indebtedness of the world to the theolog- 
ical system it has outgrown; and presents distinctly the pressing 
duty of cherishing the moral stalwartness, seriousness, sublimeness 
of ideal, and loftiness of motive and impulse, which characterized 
the best days of Calvinism, as fundamental and essential to any 
system of religion that would profoundly move or safely guard 
the lives of men. We copy a few passages from this address: — 


My task is, therefore, not to attack it and confute it; but simply to 
see why it grew up when and where it did, and what were its services 
to mankind while it was flourishing and strong. For I hold those servi- 
ces to have been very great. Indeed, it seems to me hardly too much to 
say that we owe to it, on the whole, the best and noblest features of the 
last three centuries, including our own. “Its natural counterpart is what 
we call Liberalism. Now, liberalism is a very enticing thing. It is, we 
may even say, the necessary condition of the advent of that new intel- 
lectual and moral life which we hope will one of these days do even 
better service to mankind than Calvinism has done. But as yet, if we 
will think of it, liberalism has very little to boast of in what it has done, 
however large its promise or its hope. Its coming we may take to have 
been inevitable, and its advance irresistible. Free thought found the 
creed of Calvin incredible; free conscience found his moral doctrine 
an offence; free religion found his interpretation of the divine decrees 
blasphemous and intolerable. The Reformation itself had set free a 
spirit that was thus sure, in time, to repudiate this, its own most care- 
fully constructed work. But, aside from this negative, provisional, and 
(as we may say) inevitable service, liberalism has done as yet no great 
thing for the human race, as Calvinism has done. Nay, what it seems to 
have done has been rather by setting loose other great forces,— literature, 


philosophy, science, zeal for popular right,— which have been the real 
teachers and workers. 
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Liberalism for the intellect we may take to be, like freedom in politics, 
a privilege, an opportunity, a right, possibly a duty. But it may be sloth- 
ful, complacent, sufficient to itself; or it may be strenuous, girded for 
work, armed for battle. Only in the latter case can it compare itself 
with the great forces that have wrought and fought in the field of history. 
And of these forces Calvinism is to be reckoned among the chief. . . . 

After all, it is the evil in the world that wants asserting or accounting 
for, much more than the good in the world. That bland Optimism, 
which we are very apt to associate with the name of Liberalism, goes but 
a very little way, and satisfies us only for a very little while. Indeed, it 
is apt to lead straight to mental effeminacy and self-indulgence, and so 
rather to spoil us than help us for the good which it proclaims. It is a 
doctrine which could have originated only among the comfortable classes 
in a self-indulgent age. It is mere mockery and insult to the miserable 
classes, or in an age of struggle and suffering. Pope says : — 

‘* And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.’’* 
The fact is, as every serious man sees, that most things are wrong, or at 
least stand in continual need of mending; and that it is the very busi- 
ness of our life, from the daily tasks of housekeeping, up or down, to set 
as many of them right as we can, not to recite the praises of them as 
they are. 

First of all, then, the strength of Calvinism lay in this,— that it faced 
the facts. It did not deny, it did not cover up, it did not explain away. 
Rather, it exaggerated the evil, projected it upon an appalling scale, 
made it the portal and key to a universe of horror. Its explanation was 
very frightful. To the modern mind it is both impious and incredible. 
But it came nearer to men’s thought then. Abové all, it came nearer to 
their experience, their passion, their pain, their conflict, their fear. In 
this, then—the terror and the pain that haunt so many of the deep 
places of human life, it had the main foundation of its strength. ... 

But, again, we find Calvinism not merely as an austere type of piety. 
It is also a fountain-head of stern, aggressive, self-sacrificing virtue, 
rising often to the heights of moral heroism, so necessary to brace up the 
tone of morals in an age of license, and even, at a crisis, to save the very 
life of a State, political as well as social. Take, for one type of it, the 
self-devotion shown in the missionary enterprise: divest it of the horrible 
dogma it proceeds upon,—that the souls of the unconverted heathen, 
without it, must drop incessantly, or rather pour, in a perpetual cataract 
of eighty thousand souls a day, into a gulf of endless perdition,— and 
see it only in its spirit of endurance, courage, sympathy, enthusiasm, 


* Whatever Pope meant by this, he was at any rate a sharp satirist of a good 
many things of his own time, which doubtless appeared to him quite wrong. Most 


likely, these lines are only a flourish, to glorify the fashionable philosophy of 
the day. 
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such that to a young man looking forward ‘to a career it shall seem the 
highest joy to die a martyr in tropical swamps (and I have myself known 
such), and where else shall we look for a type of character that does more 
honor to what is highest in human nature? 

Or take, again, a movement like the Anti-slavery or Temperance cru- 
sade,— assuming, as under the conditions of human society we may 
fairly do, that at a given time and place such a crusade is necessary,— 
and where shall we find the agents and weapons for such a warfare, 
hearts hot and valiant, weapons tempered and keen, except from that 
enormous reservoir’ of moral power which it has been the great mission 
of Calvinism to keep from running dry? As an intellectual system (as 
I began by saying) its day is long past. But, as a moral force, there 
was never perhaps more need than now of the spirit it represents. , The 
forms of Puritanism cannot long survive; but from the heart of it, even 
yet, are some of the best issues of our life. 

The system of Calvinism is certainly destined to pass away, and possi- 
bly before very long, in the revolutions of human thought. I do not 
think it needs any argument to show this to a thoughtful and observant, 
person, and I shall offer none. But, if we will think of it, its passing 
away is a very serious thing, and one not altogether, perhaps, to be re- 
ceived with cheers and shouting. That depends greatly on what is 
coming to take its place. 


Mr. Allen seems to us, in his later writings, to have joined a 
larger degree of intellectual robustness and human interest to 
that fineness of analysis and conscientious fairness of statement 
and argument which have always characterized him. These 
essays, as well as his Fragments of Christian History, lately 
published, are evidence not only of thorough research and large 
scholarship, but of balanced judgment and large insight into 
historic forces, characters, and movements,— qualities whose 
working and results interest us all the more, because they are 
joined with genuine religious passion, and profound sympathy 
with the whole intellectual and spiritual life of man. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROARD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received a circular from our good friend, Mr. 
Douthit, who is laboring so faithfully and successfully in his 
post at the West. Beside his work in his own and neighboring 
churches on Sunday, he sends out a little sheet called Our Best 
Words, and is now giving 2 course of lectures Sunday evenings, on 
such graphic subjects as these: “The Martyrs for Truth,” “The 
Dark Ages,” “Our Saxen and Norman Ancestors,” “ Voltaire,” 
“Buddha,” “Dr. Arnold, of Rugby,” “Theodore Parker,” “The 
Reformer,” “ Friends Worth Knowing,” “ Some Saints,” “ Heroes,” 
etc. We only wish his health and strength might equal his 
earnest desire to work for his fellow-men. 

We have received a copy of Dr. Bellows’ able and interesting 
Thanksgiving sermon, preached in the Church of the Messiah, 
and republished by the New York Tribune under the title 
“Patriotism and Piety the Inspiration. and Guardian Powers 
of the Nations”; also a published sermon from our friend Rev. 
Caroline R. James, who is laboring so earnestly in her little 
parish at Brooklyn, Conn. The sermon is on the subject, “ What 
Do Unitarians Believe?” and is one more of those statements 
of faith which abound in our denomination, and which we are 
always glad to see; for, when they have no authoritative sanc- 
tion from Pope or Synod, they are valuable as an expression 
of the variety of opinion and yet general unity of faith which 
exist in our denomination. This statement is simple, clear, and 
devout, and will be a help to many inquirers. 

Weare indebted to a Universalist periodical, Mansford’s Mag- 
azine, for a reprint of rather a remarkable sermon (on eternal 
punishment) preached by Rev. E. P. Adams, pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in New York. It.has a good deal of original 
freshness about it, but we can only quote a passage here and 
there. Speaking of “fire,” he says: — 


We have bad associations about “fire”; but I tell you a great deal 
of praise may be spoken about fire. Water is of no account to cleanse 
some things,— all the most precious things. “I baptize you with water,” 
said John the Baptist, “but there is one coming after me who shall 
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baptize you*with fire.’ This is not to be taken literally, any more than 
the words, “ Our God is a consuming fire.” The fire indicates a superior 
purifying agency. God’s love is wonderfully mixed up in it. There is 
nothing harder to withstand than love. It breaks down a man’s heart 
as nothing else will. Show a man undeserved, tireless love which cannot 
be alienated, and victory is assured for it... . 

My friends, I know not what you think about it; but it is the truth 
that I am after, the truth for us all, and not any pleasure or satisfaction 
‘of antagonizing any opinions of anybody. 

It is the truth, the pure, unleavened truth, that affords the only reliable 
agency by which to serve either God or men. You may think, my ear- 
nest hearer, that this old doctrine is necessary as an important restraint 
upon men, as a needful average to bring your children, your friends, to 
God and salvation. No, it is not true to-day. Your children, your 
friends, are only driven away by those things which really they cannot 
believe to be true. It is the truth that will interest them, will catch their 


attention, will set them to thinking. They will refuse anylonger to be 
frightened. . . . 


He speaks of the fact of sin, and the theory that the sinful 
condition deepens with immortality. He goes on to tell what 


arguments are advanced to maintain this theory, and exposes 
their weakness. He says : — 


What becomes of this theory when we consider that the blue of God’s 
heaven is over all, and that God’s spirit is filling all things? Do we 
know what we are talking about, when we speak of the human will re- 
sisting God? It does, you say, resist him. But how do you know that 
it will resist forever? How do you know that in the future state there is 


not to be a higher development of Christianity than we have known in 
this world? 


He makes a fine point where he speaks of the impossibility 
of obliterating entirely the image of God in us, drawing his anal- 
ogy from nature and the discoveries of science : — 


I have read that in nature there is absolutely no obliterating ancestral 
traits. Even animal’s blood is thicker than water. We are taught that, 
through the law of descent, the past runs into the present and the future 
in all creative things. However you may modify, you cannot altogether 
exterminate. The biologist takes the body of a man, and, by the aid of 
the microscope and the scalpel, he shows us that through all the years 
the ancestral type has not been obliterated. Now, how can you obliter- 
ate the divine type in the soul? If more than seventy million years be 
required to bring from the first ancestral line changes in the human type, 
to the form in which it exists to-day; if all the ages since Adam have 
not expunged this primary type of the physical man,— why should we say 
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the soul, on which God has impressed the divine power, is likely to have 


less persistence? Why say that a little more than seventy years will 
make that soul dead to God? 


He strikes at the inexorable logic, “eternal sin producing eter- 
nal death,” and says, “Of course it is only a more decorous way of 
allowing the old threat, the standing menace of everlasting pun- 
ishment.” He recognizes the fact that as long as sin exists there 
must be suffering, but resists the idea of eternal despair for any 
soul, and closes with some fine passages on that “glorious man- 
hood which is God with man, of which Christ came to give the 
ideal and the example.” 


We have received from our honored friend, Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, of Concord, a contribution upon the following subject, 
which we take pleasure in giving to our readers: — 


FEUERBACH VERSUS JESUS. 


“God is an unutterable sigh lying in the depths of the heart,” says 
Feuerbach, whose system has been summed, in a late article of Edward 
Dowden’s, in these words : — 

“ The psychology of the religious consciousness was accepted by Feuer- 
bach in its entirety, but theological metaphysics were abandoned. For 
supernaturalism, naturalism was substituted: the phenomena remained 
the same, but the substance was changed. A miracle, not priestly, but 
scientific, was effected. The bread and wine which feed the soul, and 
which had been very God, became now very man. In the sacred acts 
and dogmas of religion, man presents to himself his own flesh and his 
own blood, and feeds upon them. The supernatural basis of religion is 
dénied: a natural one assumes the place, and the phenomena remain un- 
changed.” 

To assume a natural basis for religion is the contribution that Feuer- 
bach, and those who consciously and unconsciously think with him, have 
made to the progress of humanity. This is good, since a natural basis 
has been virtually denied in the doctrine of total depravity and everlast- 
ing punishment of individuals. But to deny the supernatural basis, the 
Living Creator (that is, God in as active relations of affection with the 
human race as the individuals of it are with respect to each other), is the 
greatest possible error: it is making the stepping-stone they would lay 
for progress a stumbling-block. Having got so far into reality as to rec- 
ognize the absolute existence of a human race, in a relation which the 
heart postulates, that “having been must always be,” that “having been 
shall ever be,” why sigh? why not hope? — which is as joyous as to sigh 
is sad. 

It is a precious confession of the great Naturalist that, after the noblest 
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living, the noblest self-sacrifice, there is experienced “an unutterable 
want in the depths of the heart” for something, to which this sigh is a 
witness. What does this great fact mean, that there is “an unutterable 
sigh lying in the depths of the heart”? Is it not the negative witness 
to the reality of a creative Father, whose positive witness is the unutter- 
able hope that “springs eternal in the human breast”? Spontaneous 
faith is the mood of childhood, previous to all thinking; and, when it 
“ dies away, and fades into the light of common day,” it survives as love 
of order, ideals of beauty, hope,— in short, aspiration for infinite love and 
joy,— the undying witnesses to a living God; ie., God in living relation 
to the race, as a father to a son, who never deserts us, whom we cannot 
help seeing “through a glass darkly,” even though we conceive him in 
the lowest form that ever becomes a supreme object of desire,—even a 
revengeful triumph over an enemy, or the savage’s fetich,—in short, 
whatever a man is willing to devote or sacrifice himself to, because it lies 
“in the depths of his heart.” Is not this the meaning of the Messiah of 
God’s “ descending into hell,” to drag back, through the sweet anguish of 
remorse, those who “know not what they do” to the light of wisdom and 
pure love? 

“The essence of Christianity ” includes, but is something beyond, what 
Feuerbach got at; though he came very near to it, when he conceived it 
to be the self-devotion of humanity working out of itself all selfishness. 

But when he comes to the sad conclusion, “God is an unutterable sigh, 
lying in the depths of the heart,” I seem to hear the cry of Jesus, “ My 
God! my God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” And I rejoice to re- 
member that that despair was but for a moment; for it was at that 
moment “ the veil of the temple was rent from the top to the bottom,” and 
the Holy of holies revealed to all mankind. “Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” The human being can do no more than utterly forget the 
claims of his own individuality before the claim of universal brother- 
hood. The prayer, “ Father, forgive them,” means, “Though thou hast 
forsaken me, have mercy on them.” This was not an unutterable sigh: 
it was an uttered hope, triumphing over evil, recognizing the Father 
revealing himself as such to whoever should see that there is a misfort- 
une beyond being crucified, in the possibility of our crucifying our best 
friend and lover. 

But it may be that, without the “ unutterable sigh,” from a moment- 
ary experience, the hope cannot be realized nor the faith attained which 
“is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.” 

To men lost in the depth of their own shadows, because they have 
turned their backs upon God, whom “ by searching they cannot find out,” 
he reveals himself in the person of his perfect human image, saying: 
Give thy heart to me, thy Father,— thy heart, whose depths of want un- 
utterable thou hast learned to know by being a man, sympathetic and 
loyal to man, even unto the bitterest end. God cannot reveal himself in 
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the fulness of love, wisdom, and power to men, except in a man who is 
perfectly a man. 

The terrified imagination of the veriest savage, “the unutterable sigh ” 
in the depths of the heart of the most cultivated scientist, are alike wit- 
nesses of God inevitably revealing himself; but the saint or the sage 
who has “ become a little child,” expecting every thing with the unques- 
tioning confidence of conscious joy, and unconscious of any ground of 
claim in himself,—in himself individually,— has the full revelation or 
unveiling of God, which is man’s salvation. 


“Watchman, what of the night? The watchman sayeth, The morning 
cometh, and also the night.” .« E. P. P. 


UNITARIANISM IN WALES. 


There is something attractive in the thought that our views 
of Christianity have penetrated into the mountain fastnesses of 
this unique little country which has defied all the incursions of 
time, the language of the Roman, the Saxon, the Dane, and the 
Norman, still speaking the old tongue that welded Britain together 
in the days of King Arthur, and preserving the manners of the 
ancient days of love and war and minstrels waking their harps. 

Green, in his interesting History of the English People, gives 
us a most delightful chapter on the conquest of Wales by the 
Edwards, showing himself kindled by a fine enthusiasm for these 
people, who, although they paid fealty at length to the English, 
kept alive still all those national manners and affections which are 
the real life of a race. 

As we have said, our pure and sweet gospel, as we understand 
the gospel of Christ, has worked its way into this mountain land. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as we learn 
from the English Inquirer, went to the Welsh this year instead 
of asking them to come to London. The experiment seems to — 
have been very successful. Two sermons were preached on the 
morning of November 9, one in Welsh by Rev. N. Williams, and 
the other in English by Dr. Vance Smith of Carmarthen College. 
A collation was served at noon, at which many distinguished 
guests sat down. The speaking afterward was interesting. In 
the evening, the choir sung a Welsh hymn, running thus :— 


“ Mi a godaf aca af at fy nhad.” 
Mr. James, M.P., was in the chair. Mr. Tayler and Mr. Ireson 


spoke for the Association. Mr. [reson thought it was a good thing 
to come face to face with their Welsh brethren; and, although 
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they (English) could not understand a word of the sermon in 
Welsh, they knew it was an impressive one because the Welsh 
speaker had spoken so well in English in the afternoon. Mr. 
Herbert New spoke on the religious life of our churches. His 
own uncle was a Welsh minister, and son of the Welsh bard of 
Castle Howell. He could speak from knowledge of the Welsh 
sentiment for religion, and urged the need of household piety to 
feed the life of the Church. Rev. Mr. Clarke spoke on the need 
of higher education. Rev. Mr. Jones addressed the meeting in 
the Welsh language. He talked about missionary work in Wales 
and the early evangelists there. In Llewellyn’s time, Wales was 
Roman Catholic: it was now overwhelmingly Non-conformist. 
Several others spoke— among others, Dr. Vance Smith — on the 
revision of the Bible, he being one of the committee for the new 
translation. The meeting sung a Welsh verse; which is thus 
translated :— 
In thy work, O Lord, my life is, 
In thy holy work my peace. 
In thy work I would continue, 
While I run my earthly race. 
In my happy home in heaven, 
When life’s sorrows all are o’er, 
May thy praise, all-loving Father, 
Be my work for evermore. 


It was closed with the benediction in Welsh. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


An interesting and a sprightly series of articles have appeared 
the past season in the Unitarian Herald, by Rev. William 
* Mitchell. They purport to be the journal of a conscientious 
young man in pursuit of truth. A young man whose mind is 
liberally inclined, ready to look facts in their faces, aot afraid 
of the discoveries of science, ready to push doctrines to their 
logical conclusions, and yet modest, highly cultivated, candid, 
with a religious nature that longs to find repose, and feels within 
itself a capacity for spiritual things which no realistic arguments 
can destroy. We wonder almost, as we read these memoirs, that 
religious writers do not more often make use of this method for 
the promulgation of truth, or at least for stimulating men’s 
minds on the subjects of their duty and destiny. Close argu- 
ments fall powerless before any but cultivated minds; but a 
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great many wholesome truths can be worked in through the play 
of dialogue. Probably most religious teachers are deficient in 
imagination requisite for such books; but our best novelists often 
adopt this style, as we see in the works of George MacDonald 
and even George Eliot. We confess that, for ourselves, we do 
not like what is called preaching in a novel; but, if the novelist 
is skilful, he can introduce his opinions or others’ opinions so nat- 
urally into the play of his narrative and conversation that you 
are forced and willing to follow them, in order to keep up with 
the minds of your heroes and heroines. 

The articles we have referred to above do not show great dra- 
matic power, but they evince a good knowledge of human nature 
and a mind quick to perceive the wants of the age. The writer 
of his own biography is drawing a sketch of the “ Rationalists,” 
with whom he had been more or less associated. We give here 
the picture which he presents us of one of his friends : — 


The one who stood out most clearly from all the rest was J. G. Marsh- 
rose. He was of medium height in stature, slender in his build, and 
somewhat feminine in appearance and voice. He had fair hair and com- 
plexion ; and a fine head gave him an intellectual aspect. He was alto- 
gether an exceptional man among the Rationalists. He had a clear 
mental vision, and could readily see when a really strong argument was 
urged against what he advocated; and he had candor enough to acknowl- 
edge it. His moral sense was also vital enough to lead him to examine 
it on its own merits. He had also that rare moral courage possessed by 
so few, which is not afraid of seeming afraid; and, in consequence, he 
was often misunderstood by the less discerning of his friends, who indeed 
formed the majority. He was so receptive that he was ever learning 
from those around him, and the result was that in the course of years 
he had gathered a large amount of shrewd, worldly wisdom. The fibre 
of his nature was essentially fine, and his mental powers were poetic in © 
their trend and strain, and all his leanings were not only to virtue’s side, 
but also to what was noble and even heroic. He had roominess of mind, 
intellectual spaciousness enough, not only for large ideas, but also for 
more than one idea at a time. Marshrose was naturally an artist and a 
poet: at least, he had artistic and poetic taste of a fine order. He had 
also the temperament and constitution of a religious man, but in his 
early manhood, just when his higher faculties were budding and prom- 
ising a fine blossom, their farther development was stopped by the keen 
and nipping frost of scepticism, which was confirmed by a chivalrous 
sense of honor on his being sent to prison for blasphemy. The gaoler 
accomplished what all the logicians of materialism would have failed in,— 
settled him for life on the side of irreligion. The unseen realities from 
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which come the beauty and perfection of the world were lost to him. 
The poetic element played about his mind, flashing a gleaming theught 
here, and brightening his speech with trope and figure there; but the 
lofty aspiration, the elevated sentiment that soars above utility, the gran- 
deur of a quickened and sustained enthusiasm that kindles others into 
vital accord and self-sacrificing devotion, were absent. He was in want 
of the spiritual spark that would have lit up his fine powers into a flame 
of genius. The result was that he spent on things the energies that 
ought to have been influences with minds. The consequence of this 
stunting of his nobler faculties was that he who was capable of the most 
boundless generosity was looked upon as being governed altogether by 
cold calculation; and he who was made for self-sacrifice had for his 
ruling principle of life worldly utilitarianism. He was able to look a 
long way forward to worldly progress ; but he seemed, at the time I first 
knew him, to have lost the power of looking up to what was higher. 
Yet he who was the most convinced of Rationalists was looked upon by 
a majority of them as tending toward religion, because he acknowledged 
the possibility of God’s existence; and more than once it was said to me 
that Mr. Marshrose would die in a Christian pulpit. And certainly, now 
and then, when shaken by the deepest thought, he seemed to suspect the 
existence of something more than matter and its modes of motion; and 
once or twice he had been known to address a prayer to the “ Great If,” 
if I may be allowed to put in a short way what he put in a lengthy one. 
The result of all these influences was that, as he grew older, he grew a 
wiser, larger, gentler man, more charitable and just toward those who 
differed from him; and, as he thus improved with years, his influence 
declined among the Rationalists, and men vastly inferior to him in every 
way gained the power he lost. The fact was he was too far above them, 
and so out of any but artificial harmony with them: he had so little in 
common with them that he in time lost all influence except with a few 
of the very best of them. He was not in congenial surroundings with 
his temperament or special bent of genius, so that a large amount of his 
mental force ran to waste. If he could only have recognized the fact that 
men are spiritual beings, that they live in two worlds at once, the phe- 
nomenal and the unseen,— the first the temporal issue of the Eternal 
which lies behind and within it; if he could only have recognized the 
Presence of God as the cause of the physical universe and the light of 
man’s mind,— he would have become free in the use of his faculties, and 
a far-reaching power for good among his fellow-men. 


OUR FRENCH EXCHANGE. 


DP? Alliance Libérale opens the new year with good promise for 
the future. It has seemed to us that there has been a marked 
improvement in this paper, the past year or two, in some respects. 

= 
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Instead of giving up the columns so much to controversy, the 
editor obtains the best articles on subjects of positive religious 
value; and he also furnishes us a great deal of information in 
regard to religious movements in France or Switzerland. The 
paper indulges less in satire toward its opponents, commends 
with cordiality whatever its ¢o-religionists do that is praise- 
worthy, and dissents with dignity and moderation. In short, it 
seems as if asperities were healing somewhat, and a unity of 
spirit was developing among the best Christians abroad, whatever 
lack there may be yet of ecclesiastical unity. 

La Réforme, our Berne exchange, the Alliance tells us, has 
disappeared, to rise from its ashes, however, in two new publica- 
tions in Switzerland. It seems that its pages were too much 
devoted to scholastic and scientific subjects to satisfy the prac- 
tical wants of the people of Western Switzerland. The liberal 
thinkers of Eastern Switzerland, in the words of our exchange, 
“have almost entirely mastered orthodoxy and pietism, and con- 
sequently they have finished the great ecclesiastical contest, and 
can give their time to speculative and scientific questions; while 
on the other hand, in the West, they have still to fight for their 
existence, and need a journal which shall make their position 
clear, and awaken the community to a sense of justice and truth. 
Two journals have therefore been started, to satisfy the wants of 
both parties,— the Swiss Reform Sheet and Voices of the Hour, 
which bid fair to supply the wants of the times. 

The French Protestant Journal tells us that the Positivists are 
now divided into three groups in France. First, the school of 
M. Littré (who, we all know, took his seat in the French Academy 
under stormy circumstances), the philosophers of which adhere 
strictly to the methods of Comte. They look upon all religions 
as purely sentimental phenomena, entirely human, and-having an 
historic and a. political importance. They have only a spiritual 
affinity with each other, and claim no membership with other 
groups. The second group calls itself the true positivism. It 
is led by M. Lafitte, who lives in the apartments of Comte, which 
are considered a sort of church. A certain religious conception, 
or similarity of culture, unites these members. But, as the writer 
says, they put the lecture-room in place of the pulpit, and study 
in place of prayer. A third group is formed under the guidance 
of M. Anudiffrendt and M. Semeric, two Doctors of Medicine. 
This group pretends to return to the simple doctrine of Comte, 
but the members are looked upon as schismatics by the rest. 
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It is interesting to notice that at the funeral of George Eliot, 
although there was a large number of the disciples of Comte 
present, the services were conducted by a Unitarian minister. It 
would seem as though the form of that august woman could not 
be laid in the earth without a supplication to a God who is not 
“unknown,” without some fitting words of address from the 
lips of a Christian minister who believed in immortality. The 
English public, we believe, would not have been satisfied with 
anything short of this. We have observed that many of our 
excellent “Free Religious” friends, who do not believe in the. 
ministrations and traditions of the Church, are very apt to ask the 
services of a clergyman, when they bury the forms of those they 
love. If our Comtean friends by and by accept the philosopher’s 
suggestion that, “if there is no God, we shall have to make one,” 
they may at length make believe pray; and who knows but what 


that position might in time lead the mind, like that of the child, 
into the reality? 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


It is interesting to see that our French friends are passing out 
of the stage of negation and antagonism, and coming into more 
fellowship with each other. M. Bouvier expresses the following 
large sentiments, which we give in French : — 


Il voudrait que l’Eglise gardat l’empreinte du génie national, son orig- 
inalité propre, la vénération des souvenirs du passé, qu’on se serrat de 
plus prés auprés des vieilles reliques et que les cceurs, en s’appuyant au 
cceur des aieux en recussent comme un souffle fraternel pour cimenter leur 
union. Les conseils aux orthodoxes, aux libéraux, s’accumulent. II les 
presse tous de renoncer & |’injustice, & !’amertume, a l’esprit de parti- 
d’admettre,— les uns qu’on ne nie pas ceci ou cela pour le triste plaisir de 
nier, mais pour élargir et élever la vérité et “qu’on ne lache la main de la 
tradition que pour mieux ressaisir celle du Maitre”; les autres, qu’il ya, 
chez les adversaires “un légitime besoin de conservation, de stabilité, de 


vénération pour les doctrines consacrées par les siécles et dont l’arrié re 
fond reste inébranlable.” 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. A 


Sketch by Theodore D. Woolsey. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1880. 


The substance of this timely, thoughtful, and wise book 
appeared as letters in the Independent about a year since. The 
first part is historical, giving an account of the various orders of 
communistic associations, from Buddhist monks, Egyptian Thera- 
peuts, and Jewish Essenes, through Christian Monasticism down 
to Shakers, Perfectionists, and Socialistic systems of the present 
day. It discusses the ideal Utopias of Plato and More, the 
organizations of working men, and especially the movements of 
Socialism in Germany now going on. The more important chap- 
ters are the last two, which deal with the bearings of this question 
upon the State, society, the individual, and religion, and the 
discussion of the probable overthrow of society by these restless 
agencies which, all through history, play the part of earthquakes 
and volcanoes in the order of human affairs. 

The whole is the work of one learned, practical, and religious. 
Dr. Woolsey is not blind to the greater liberty opened to all 
these elements by our modern teachings of equality, and there- 
fore the greater danger to society; but he sees, as we think most 
thoughtful minds see, and fears the greatest danger from the decay 
of religious faith and the overgrowth of materialism. But his last 
word is of hope that Christianity “can revive a nation at its 
lowest ebb of prosperity”; and that, “if this friend of man can 
work in its own legitimate way, the peace of society will be 
restored, and whatever opposes the best interests of any portion 
of society must come to an end.” We desire for the book a wide 
and thoughtful reading. 


Aién Aidnios. An Excursus on the Greek Word Rendered 
Everlasting, Eternal, ete., in the Holy Bible. By John Wesley 
Hanson, A.M.,D.D. Chicago: Jansep, McClurg & Co. 1880. 


This is a grouping together of all the texts of Scripture includ- 
ing and bearing upon the words ‘Ardy and 'Adévog, in order to show 
that they do not give any countenance to the doctrine of endless 
punishment. The author thinks that the word is the foundation- 
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stone of that evil structure. The book is not without value to 
semi-scholarly persons, who are inclined to find great and world- 
old dogmas resting upon or overthrown by single texts or words; 
but a far more able treatment of the same subject may be found 
in the articles running through volumes 9, 10, 12, 13, and 14 of 
the Christian Hraminer. We are glad of the opportunity te 
recall attention to these extremely valuable articles. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, 

D.D. pp. 358. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

This masterly work by Principal Caird has been noticed already 
in the October number of the Review by Rev. Mr. Salter, but its 
importance well demands at least another brief mention. It 
seems to me to be, in its line, the most thoroughly satisfactory 
book I have yet met with in the English language. It is one of 
the ripest fruits of that Broad Church which, in Stanley, Jowett, 
and Tulloch, has already given us such sterling interpretations of 
the Bible and history, but which until now has brought forth 
nothing so powerful and profound on this main matter of the 
philosophy of religious faith. Contrasted with Dr. Caird, most of 
the distinguished writers of the day, theological and scientific, on 
the origin and nature and meaning of religion, are feeble and 
crude. The hand here is the hand of a man thoroughly trained 
in the humanities, and with a just appreciation of the natural sci- 
ences, with neither the bigotries of the theologian nor the partial- 
ities of the scientist, cultured and earnest, a lofty and wide-reach- 
ing spiritual evolutionist, a man to be thought of when we name 
our own Martineau and Hedge, as one of the few foremost think- 
ers of the best philosophy of our time. His style is a model in 
its purity, directness, and beauty: it is vigorous and finished, 
rising occasionally without effort to sublimity. Let me quote 
a few sentences,— first these about the relativity of knowledge: 
“ The history of science-is the history of mind or intelligence find- 
ing itself in nature; and the same principle applies to the higher 
investigations which deal with man, and the social and moral 
relations of the spiritual world. Here, too, the presupposition 
which constitutes the stimulus and the final cause of inquiry is 
that the world of mind is an intelligible world, that thought or 
reason will find itself — elicit the hidden presence of rational 
relations, of an objective reason — in the facts and events it con- 
templates. Nor, when we rise above nature and man, above the 
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whole finite world, to that out of which all its phenomena spring, 
. can the universal presupposition fail us? If reason is irresistibly 
impelled to seek, above and beyond the manifold and changeful 
phenomena of the world of time and sense, a permanent unity, an 
infinite and absolute reality, that is ever manifesting and realizing 
itself in ‘all thinking things, all objects of all thought, it cannot 
here, any more than at any previous stage (if it seem to do so, it 
is only by being untrue to itself), take up the self-contradictory 
and suicidal attitude of seeking by thought an object which has 
no relation to thought, and of discovering the final explanation 
of all rational relations in the irrational, the basis of all things and 
beings in that which is for intelligence a blank nonentity. On the 
contrary, we shall see more fully in the sequel that that which is 
at once the presupposition and the final goal of thought is not 
and cannot be an Absolute which is simply the negation of 
thought, but rather that which comprehends all finite things and 
thoughts only because it is itself the unity of Thought and Being. 
... It is a strange perversion of thought -which takes this caput 
mortuum (Spencer's Unknowable), this logical phantom, and 
gives it the place of the highest reality, the object of profoundest 
veneration, in bowing down to which science and religion are to 
find their ultimate reconciliation. For, inso doing, we are simply 
turning away from all the concrete wealth of the world of thought 
and being, and deifying the barest, thinnest abstraction of logic. 
It is not too much to say that almost any object of reverence 
would be more worthy than this, and that in nature-worship, ani- 
mal-worship, even the lowest fetichism, there is a higher cultus 
than in the blind veneration of the philosophic Absolute. All 
true thought of God is itself divine thought,— thought, that is, 
which is not arbitrary and accidental, but in which the individual 
mind surrenders its narrow individualism, and enters into the 
region of universal and absolute truth. If, therefore, rational or 
speculative knowledge is, in one point of view, man’s knowled ge of 
God, it is, in another, God’s knowledge of Himself.” This is for 
those who are very anxious to prove that the great religious ideas 
are strictly universal in humanity: “It is not that which is com- 
mon to barbarism and civilization, which is most truly human, but 
precisely that in which civilization differs from:barbarism.” This 
is in opposition to machine theism: “The necessity for that 
explanation which religion involves is pitched too low, when it is 
represented as the necessity for an ‘Almighty Creator, or an 
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‘ All-wise Designer and Governor of the world.’ Such a concep- 
tion is essentially dualistic.” Hereis the truth for many would-be 
explainers of the relations of mind and matter: “If we are,in one 
sense, to find in the lower the explanation of the higher, it will 
not be in the lower as lower, or in any qualities that specially 
pertain to it, but because the power of the higher is already work- 
ing in it. A materialism which starts froma matter which is 
virtually mental or spiritual ceases to be materialism in anything 
but the name.” Dr. Caird’s Introduction is an important landmark 
in the progress of the free thought that is at once scientific and 
religious, true to the realities of external nature, and no less true 
to the nearer realities of internal nature. No liberal thinker, who 
desires to think rightly as well as freely on these great matters, 
should fail to own it and to master it. So doing, he cannot 


fail to be deeply grateful to this eminent Seotch theologian for 
one of the best books of this generation. 


N. P. G. 
History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
The ninth and tenth numbers of this interesting work take us 
through the whiskey rebellion and the Jay treaty, giving us a 
graphic picture of Fisher Ames, as he stood up manfully in its 


defence. The steam-engine discoveries take up several pages, and 


next we have Rufus King’s appointment to England, descriptions 
of Broadway, and marriages in high life. Part tenth is fascinat- 
ing as a novel. Princes and noblemen are in New York, and 
Polish heroes. War with France was threatened. Duels were an 
every-day occurrence. Adams and Hamilton were at enmity. 
Burr was rising on the tide; and the death of Washington puts an 
end for a time to the political ferment and softens the nation’s heart. 
The struggles between the Republicans and Federalists begin, and 
the masterly skill of Burr in carrying out his objects is well de- 
picted. His management of human nature was worthy of a better 
cause. The picture of Theodosia Burr is drawn in a lively man- 
ner; and the engraving we have of her is one of the finest in the 
book, being of a grand, classic type, and evidently a copy of some 
valuable portrait. The numbers continue handsomely illustrated, 
and the paper is of the choicest kind. 


Memoir of Emily Elizabeth Parsons. Published for the benefit 
of the Cambridge Hospital. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1880. 
These confidential letters, written in all the exhaustion, anxiety, 

hurry, responsibility, of great army hospitals during the civil war, 
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show what wonders éan be wrought through energy and fearless- 
ness, unfaltering trust_and inexhaustible sympathy, by one of the 
gentlest of women, herself half-blind, lame, wholly deaf, and very 
dependent on home comforts. By a year’s practice in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, she was enabled to fill with perfect suc- 
cess four important stations during our great war,— one of them 
in the largest of Western Hospitals, where Miss Parsons brought 
order into confusion and cleanliness into neglect, recovering hun- 
dreds who had no hope, and breathing a mother’s love upon hun- 
dreds who welcomed death under the brooding wing of this 
Christian sympathy. And now her simple story is a benediction 
of needed help to the hospital she founded, and another evidence of 
the miracles of mercy still wrought by the feeble hand, but the 


brave heart. H. 


New Bed-Time Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

We have tried these stories with some little ones very like all 
children, to their enjoyment; and we believe others will find them 
interesting and unexceptionable. It is a serious question, how- 
ever, with us all the time whether the great mass of reading pre- 
pared expressly for children is any heip to them; whether it 


does, as the plea is, give them a love of reading which, with their 
growth, tarns toward better things, toward a love of better 
literature. We fear not. 
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